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Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


Richmond, Kentucky 





Science Departments Stronger at Eastern 





Expansion of the departments of science at Eastern is one of the most noteworthy 
improvements accomplished this year. 














A VIEW IN CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 


Departments offering courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are: 


BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY, 
PHYSICS, PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITARY SCIENCE 
The faculty of these departments includes: L. G. Kennamer, Ph. D., Mary F. 
McKinney, M. S., Geography and Geology; Dean W. Rumbold, Ph. D.; Norma 
Pearson, Ph. D., Biology; J. D. Farris, M. D., Public Health and Sanitary Science; A. D. 
Hummel, Pht D:, Physics; M. J. Cox B: S. A. M:, Chemistry; A. B. Carter, B. S., 
Biology and Sanitary Science. 
SECOND SEMESTER OPENS JANUARY 27 
MID SEMESTER MARCH 31 


Inquiries from prospective students are welcomed, 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 


Note—This is number 4 of a series of 9 important monthly announcements to appear on this page 
of the Kentucky School Journal. In each of these announcements a special phase of the activities 
of Eastern will be presented. 
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University of Kentucky 


Frank L. McVey, Pu.D., LL.D., President 
Established 1865 Lexington, Kentucky 





Colleges of 
Arts and Sciences Engineering Education Agriculture 
Law Commerce The Graduate School 
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Agricultural Extension University Extension Bureau of Business Research 
Bureau of School Service Experimental Farms Libraries 
Laboratories Forest Reserve of 15,000 Acres 


A MODERN UNIVERSITY FOR THE PEOPLE OF KENTUCKY 


Address the Registrar for a catalog 






































RECOGNITION 


Three Patrons of Distinction 


Mr. Andrew W. Mellon Mr. Walker D. Hines 
: Mr. Victor V. Boatner 





Mr. Victor V. Boatner, graduate of the Business University and now President 
of the Chicago Great Western Railroad Company, has a nephew, F. P. Boatner, tak- 
ing a course here in bookkeeping and shorthand. 

Mr. Walker D. Hines, formerly a student here, Ex-Vice President of the L. & 
N. R. R. Company, Ex-Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe R. R. Company, Ex-Director General of Railroads of the U. S. and 
now Chairman of the Board of the Cotton Textile Institute, is giving his niece, Miss 
Alice Schade, a course here in shorthand and typewriting. 

Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury of the U. S., is giving his 
nephew, Frank Mellon, a course in shorthand and typewriting in this institution. 

There must be something in this Kentucky school of commerce because it 
appeals to all classes of people from the unknown to the distinguished in all the 
states of the Union. 


Bowling Green Business University 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 
J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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MESSAGE 
FROM PRESIDENT JETTON 


An old maxim says, “Actions speak 
louder than words.’’ I believe it is true. 
Some school folks have told me within the 
past few weeks that they believe in the 
Kentucky Education Association—and yet 
I do not find their names listed among those 
who have paid, or who have pledged 
membership for the year. 


It has also been said that ‘‘He who gives 
quickly gives twice.’’ Just as truly, ‘“He 
who joins the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion early, joins twice,’ for his example 
cannot but influence others to join. 


Should you expect to sit around a camp 
fire and enjoy its warmth, and never lend 
a hand at bringing the fuel to keep it 
going? 

The fruits of Kentucky Education 
Association are yours if you are in the 
teaching profession in Kentucky. Are 
you content to be among those who reap 
where they have not sown? 


Come on—get on the band wagon. 
Seventy-seven loyal county superintendents 
have already signed cards pledging the one 
hundred per cent membership of their 
teachers. Cards are already in pledging 
the one hundred per cent membership of a 
great many city systems and other inde- 
pendent school organizations. 

If you are the head of a school system— 
a county superintendent, a city superin- 
tendent, the principal of a school, the 
president of a college—you have teachers 
working with you who look to you for 
leadership. They have a right to expect 
you to lead them. Have you told them 
that the Kentucky Education Association 
is the only State-wide organization that has 
for its sole purpose the advancement of the 
program of education in our State—the 
welfare of the child—the interests of the 
teacher? Have you done your whole 
duty—your dead level best—in an effort 
to enroll one hundred per cent of your 
group? If you have a proper appreciation 
of your task, you won’t rest until the job 
is done. Kentucky Education Association 


is depending on you. It can’t be done 
unless you do it. 

Last year Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion had 13,000 members. Our goal for 
this year is 14,000. It can be reached 
if we all pull together. Send those pledge 
cards to Secretary R. E. Williams today 
and sleep with a clear conscience tonight. 


A DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN 
THE FIRST DISTRICT 


The editor of the JOURNAL has received 
from Mr. Vest C. Myers a directory of the 
teachers and school officials of the First 
District Education Association. This 
association is composed of the counties of 
Ballard, Caldwell, Calloway, Carlisle, 
Crittenden, Fulton, Graves, Hickman, 
Livingston, Lyon, Marshall, McCracken 
and Trigg and the Murray State Teachers 
College. It is a neat, inexpensive little 
booklet containing the name and address 
of each member of the association and the 
work each one performs in his official 
position. It would be a real stimulation 
if each association in Kentucky could 
publish a similar pamphlet. To have one’s 
name included in the printed list is always 
a stimulation to join worthy organizations. 
Generally speaking, we have too much 
pride to allow ourselves to be left out if we 
think the public generally will know about 
it. 





JANITORS AND TEACHERS 


In a recent study of the Covington city 
schools Mr. H. H. Mills found that in 1875 
the prevailing salary for a teacher in the 
elementary schools of that city was $400. 
The salary schedule for janitors for that 
year was $480. In 1880 the salaries of 
many of the teachers had been reduced 
to $390 a year and the janitors were paid 
only $450. 

The situation is not different in many 
American cities today. Doctor Thomas 
E. Finegan, formerly superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, pointed 
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out to the citizens of that state in 1920 that 
it was not uncommon for janitors to receive 
salaries that were larger than the salaries 
paid teachers in the same buildings. He 
prepared a salary law to the legislature 
that was passed by that body that provided 
better salaries for the teachers in every 
school system in the state. 


There are janitors in school buildings 
in Kentucky today who receive better 
salaries than hundreds of teachers in the 
State. No sane person believes that 
janitors in Kentucky are paid too much for 
their services. We are not advocating a 
reduction in their salaries. We are inter- 
ested in better salaries for teachers, and we 
are of the opinion that salary schedules 
should be based on something besides 
muscular demands and physical strength. 


A teacher is charged with the responsi- 
bility of guiding children into those 
experiences which will result in a broader, 
richer, more meaningful life. She is the 


child’s counselor and guide; she is his con- 
fidante and friend. She uses all of her 
energy, physical and mental, in building 


into his life those qualities of character 
and in helping him to acquire the knowl- 
edges and skills that will help him most in 
life. She studies every day so that she 
may be more useful in her work. She 
has never been paid for her work and she 
never can be, but she can and should be 
very much better paid than she is now. 





A NOVEL IDEA 


Mr. Edgar L. Thompson in his article 
“Why Not” which appears in this issue 
of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL has a 
new and interesting idea. New ideas are 
not common and, as Mr. Thompson has 
pointed out in his article, the public 
generally does not accept them readily. 
Mr. Thompson’s suggestion for making 
the seas neutral territory at all times and 
providing proper police protection over this 
neutral territory will appeal to each person 
who thinks in terms of peace. 

Read his article. It does not make any 
difference whether you accept this philos- 
ophy and his suggestions; you will think a 
little more carefully after having read it. 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF 
EDUCATION 


The third aspect of the Research Divi- 
sion’s work is that of general advancement 
of education through research. This is 
just as definite a service to teachers as the 
collection of data on salaries or the prepara- 
tion of standards for retirement legislation. 
It cannot be too frequently emphasized 
that the welfare of the teaching profession— 
its economic status and social prestige—is 
intimately connected with the general ad- 
vancement of education. The reverse of 
this is also true. When a member of the 
research staff spends months in gathering 
material on the difficult problems involved 
in the articulation of the units of American 
education, the division is rendering a 
distinct, although indirect, impetus to the 
welfare of American teachers. The Re- 
search Division has consistently taken the 
position that it can best advance the cause 
of education by improving the status of 
the teaching profession in every way, and 
conversely that the teacher’s position in 
society will continue to improve through 
the application of scientific methods in 
every aspect of educational work. 





COURSE OF STUDY FOR FLORIDA 
IS TO BE REVISED 


Convinced that “education no longer 
seeks to stuff the children’s minds with 
facts, but to prepare them for living; that 
courses of study, mapped out according to 
so many pages of this or that textbook, 
must give way to directions for study and 
activity, abounding in opportunities for 
boys and girls to acquire those ‘abilities, 
habits, skills and powers of judgment’ 
which make for useful and joyful living 
day by day,’’ the State superintendent of 
public instruction of Florida has appointed 
a state curriculum committee whose duties 
he has outlined as follows: (1) To plana 
comprehensive procedure; (2) to select 
sub-committees of persons actually en- 
gaged in supervision or classroom work for 
definite curriculum construction; and (3) 
to finally approve or disapprove all material 
submitted for inclusion in the state courses 
of study. 





Convention Speakers 





CAMERON BECK 


The three cuts appearing on this page represent 
noted speakers who have been engaged for the Ken- 
tucky Education Association Convention program 
of April 16 to 19, 1930. 





CAMERON Beck, Personnel Director of the New 
York Stock Exchange, is foremost among the popular 
platform speakers of today. He has lectured on many 
of the programs of State Teachers Associations 
during the last four or five years. His message deals 
with youth and is both convincing and inspiring. 
Probably no other speaker has a message on character 
building that equals the address of the Personnel 
Director of the 
New York ‘Stock 
Exchange. Mr. 
Beck has spoken 
before hundreds of 
Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Exchange and 
other service clubs; 





Colleges, Universities, Teachers Conventions, High 
Schools and Fraternal groups from coast to coast. 
He will address the general convention on Wednesday 
evening, April 16th. 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, Twenty years of explora- 
tion. That is the record of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, fore- 





JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


most Arctic author- 
ity who is to speak to 
the general assembly 
of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association on 
Thursday evening, 
April 17th. Exploring 
over 100,000 square VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
miles of Arctic terri- 

tory, traveling 20,000 miles by sled and dog team, living 
much of the time exclusively by his rifle, he might well 
be called the Dean of Arctic Explorers. This pioneer path- 
finder of the polar region has high standing asa foremost 
explorer, scientist, and a man of letters. Captain Sir Hu- 
bert Wilkins styles Stefansson ‘‘the greatest living polar 
explorer.’’ He is generally recognized as a leading au- 
thority on Arctic life and people. Mr. Stefansson holds 
degrees from three universities, and five national geograph- 
ical societies have conferred high honors upon him. He 
combines, as do few others, a record of achievement in 
polar exploration which has made him world-famous, 
with all the powers of a great public speaker. 





JAmMEs E. Rocers, President of the Department 
of School Health and Physical Education of the National 
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Education Association, is one of the leaders 
in Physical Education in the United States. 
He holds many positions of prominence in- 
cluding the following : National Chairman of 
Physical Education Committee, Parent 
Teachers Association, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Physical Education and Athletic Re- 
search Society; Secretary of the Society of 
State Directors of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation; Special National Field Boy Scout 
Commissioner. Mr. Rogers has had much 
experience in general education. He has 
been a teacher in the grade schools, the 
high schools, the normal schools, and the 
university. He was a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, from which institution 
he took his Masters Degree. He has also 
attended universities of England and 
Germany. As Director of the National 
Physical Education Service he has aided in 
securing State-wide programs for physical 
and health education. Mr. Rogers will 
address the general assembly of the Associa- 
tion Thursday morning, April 17th, and will 
speak before one or more departmental 
sections during the convention. 





A PROFESSIONAL IDEAL 
MaAnuaAta BoypD WILLIAMS 
Pueblo, Colorado 


To live day by day, month by month, 
year by year, in the joy of leadership, 
fellowship and service. 


To walk understandingly, sympathetic- 
ally, courageously, beside those entrusted 
to our care. 


To reach out beyond one school, touching 
lives in other schools, other circles, and 
other circumstances. 


To know and satisfy the heart-hunger 
of those whose lives touch ours in work, 
play or leisure. 


To keep a mountain-top vision without 
losing sight of the harvests in the valley, 
on the foot-hills, or beside the mountain 
road. 


To realize fully that our duty, our 
privilege and our mission is: ‘‘To identify 
God with man, the human with the divine, 
opening the way manward to God, God- 
ward to man.”’ 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


Superintendence Department, National 
Education Association February 
23-27, 1930 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., February 23-27, 
1930. The usual rate of one and one-half 
fare for round trip has been authorized on 
all the principal railroads. This reduced 
fare is based on presentation of identifi- 
cation railroad certificate which may be 
obtained from the office of the Kentucky 
Education Association secretary, 1317-1318 
Heyburn Building, Louisville. A very 
large attendance is anticipated, many of 
the principal hotels having already re- 
ceived applications in excess of their 
accommodations. 

We have been fortunate in obtaining 
reservations for ten double rooms with bath 
at $4.00 per day for each person at the 
Madison Hotel, Illinois Avenue, near the 
beach, for those Kentucky delegates who 
have not been able to secure reservations. 
The Madison is the newest all-fireproof 
hotel in Atlantic City, having just recently 
been completed. It is modern in every 
sense and conveniently located to the 
Auditorium where all meetings will be held. 
As we cannot hold these rooms indefinitely, 
members of our Association who desire 
reservations will please notify our office 
without delay since the demand for reser- 
vations is so great the hotel management 
cannot afford to extend option beyond a 
reasonable time. 

The Madison has been designated as 
official headquarters for Kentucky. 

If there is a demand for a get-together 
meeting of the Kentucky people, the 
Secretary will arrange for a breakfast at 
the Madison Hotel during the Conven- 
tion. All who are interested in coming 
together for a breakfast during the meeting 
are requested to notify us promptly in 
order that we may have announcement in 
the general program of the Superintendence 
Department. 
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Educational Trunk Lines 


By T. C. Cuerry, Superintendent 


Autocracy rules from above down; 
democracy rules from down up. Auto- 
cratic rulers must be educated and noble- 
minded if an autocracy is ruled wisely; the 
people of a democracy must be educated 
and noble-minded if a democracy is ruled 
wisely. The very nature of our govern- 
ment demands an enlightened citizenship. 
General ignorance in a democracy is 
suicidal. Intelligent ballots, not bullets 
and bayonets, wil! make our nation safe 
for democracy. 


That education is of most worth to a 
democracy which most completely qualifies 
its citizens for an intelligent and righteous 
civic life. ‘To achieve this end, three things 
must be taught well: How we ought to 
think, how we ought to feel, and how we 
ought to act. 


The right training of the reasoning 
faculty enables men to understand relations 
and values. Mathematics, physical sciences 
and other types of logical studies that 
require hard, straight thinking, which is 
often shunned by teachers and pupils, will 
develop strong intellectual qualities of 
mind. Many modern ‘easy roads’’ to 
education are anti-thought-building and 
mind-enfeebling. 


But training in cold reasoning is not 
sufficient to answer all the needs of this 
human world. We are also creatures of 
sentiments. We feel! Teaching of esthet- 
ics is fundamental because we learn by it 
how we ought to feel toward art and 
literature, toward the institutions of men, 
toward all life, toward our fellow being, 
and toward our Creator. Right sentiment 
toward all things is as necessary to good 
citizenship as the development of the 
power to reason. If thinking and feeling 
are en rapport the honest soul will exclaim 
with joy, “I wish all that thou wishest, O 
Universe!’ How to avoid spasms of 
uncontrolled emotions, evil or good, and 
thus avoid dangerous extremes of passion, 
foolish zeal, or fanatical bigotry must be 
a fundamental part of every educational 
program. Uncontrolled emotions make 
the mob; controlled emotions, the well 
poised leaders of a state. 


Since human life is dynamic, one more 
fundamental must be added to perfect man- 
thinking and man-feeling. Ethical subjects 
teach men how they ought to act. Men 
are not men until they learn how to behave. 
Combined with this final act of mind, the 
man thinking right and feeling right 
becomes the man acting right, and the 
three make the good citizen who is the 
source of power in a democracy. The 
study of human history, biographies of 
great souls, the heroic deeds of great 
leaders, history of the progress of truth 
and the defeat of error, stimulate action 
and make men of deeds. 


The fundamental objects of schools and 
the aim of educators, therefore, should be 
to teach the youth how they ought to think, 
how they ought to feel and how they 
ought to behave toward all things, under 
all circumstances. The amassing of un- 
organized facts of knowledge, that some 
call education, may even enfeeble the life 
of the possessor. But the harmonious 
development of all the native powers of 
the child will make the great citizen. 
Develop the intellect, sensibilities and 
will which are the three great trunk lines 
of education. Connecting spurs and branch 
lines are only feeders. They carry no 
through cargoes. 


Youth is sincere and eager-minded. He 
hates shams. He is aflame with a desire 
to know and to feel a joyful relation to all 
things, and he will act with energy when 
the way is clear before him. No wonder 
there is a revolt of the youth against being 
fed upon the husks of things. Cut loose 
from old traditions, cast headlong into the 
midst of a thousand new and perplexing 
situations, the young despair. Professors 
themselves uncertain, lost, knowing not 
the way, breed uncertainty and perplexity 
among their students. Emotional con- 
flicts are added to intellectual problems 
and a moral break-down and suicide may 
follow. Violent athletics, thrill-seeking, 
crime, suicide and general unrest are not 
causes but signs. Many courses of study 
have become a sort of potpourri. Small 


parts of old fundamentals left over, mixed 
with palatable condiments of no nutrient 
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with such material? 


out your requirements. 


311-13 W. Main St. 





Maps - Globes - Charts 


Up-to-the-minute education demands 


GLOBES and CHARTS. Are your schools sufficiently equipped 


Start the new year right with new and modern MAPS, 
GLOBES and CHARTS. SEND US.YOUR ORDERS AND 
INQUIRIES. We will gladly give you assistance in working 


Central School Supply Company, 


INCORPORATED 


the use of MAPS, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















value, dashed with a liberal supply of 
rah, rah, rah, and the course of study is 
modern. 


In the days that produced the New 
England school of philosophy and litera- 
ture American youth attended school on 
an average of about 208 days, but today 
the average gets over 1,200 days of school- 
ing. It would seem that education acts 
in an inverse ratio in the production of 
geniuses. You exclaim, ‘‘It is strange!’ 
Not all all! We are simply overwhelmed, 
confused, addled by the rattle of popguns 
which we mistake for heavy artillery. We 
mistake the dazzling lights of the ‘‘white 
way”’ for the great sun in the sky, and the 
noise of jazz for the music of the spheres. 
Instead of seeking mental and spiritual 
repose wherein ideals are born, we seek 
thrills. 


Organize your schools to run on educa- 
tional trunk lines. Eliminate the jazzing 


distractions of modern education and 
civilization; lead the youth back to the 
source of power in himself; teach him to 
drink deeply from the well-springs of life, 
truth and goodness, and a new generation 


of moral and intellectual citizens will 
spring into being. 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Report of the Meeting of the Legislative 
Committee of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the Kentucky Education Association 
held at Frankfort, Kentucky, December 12, 
1929. 


The Legislative Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association desires 
to submit the following recommenda- 
tions to this organization: 


We believe that equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities is fundamental to 
Kentucky’s educational progress; we there- 
fore recommend that the Department of 
Superintendence and the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association ask the General Assembly 
of 1930 to provide an adequate fund for 
this purpose. 

We further recommend that a bill pro- 
viding for an equalization fund be based 
upon sound principles of state school 
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organization and administration, rather 
than upon expediency; that to this end 
very careful study and investigation be 
made before any attempt is made to draw 
this bill. 

We believe the greatest forward step in 
the educational progress of this State was 
the enactment of the present county school 
administration law; we reaffirm our faith 
in its efficiency and pledge our best efforts 
in making it more effective in promoting 
the State’s educational progress. 

We favor the repeal of the confusing 
paragraph in the law pertaining to the 
election of county school teachers and ask 
for the enactment of a law which would give 
county boards of education full authority 
in the matter of electing teachers, and that 
the county superintendent and sub-district 
trustee be given the privilege of recom- 
mending the names of desirable teachers 
to the county board. 

Believing that the State School Fund 
can ill afford any loss, we urge the 1930 
State Legislature to repeal House Bill No. 
734 passed by the 1928 Legislature divert- 
ing from the State School Fund to the 


general fund 69% of the State revenue on 


bank deposits and building and loan 
association stocks, and restore this revenue 
to the State School Fund. 

We recommend only such _ remedial 
legislation as will tend to clarify and 
strengthen existing school laws. 

We believe that both reactionary and 
progressive school legislation will be pro- 
posed to the next General Assembly of 
Kentucky. We consider it as much the 
duty of the Legislative Committee of the 
Kentucky Education Association to oppose 
all reactionary school legislation as it is its 
duty to propose and aid in the passage of 
all progressive educational measures. 

This report is respectfully submitted, 
L. C. CALDWELL, 
KENNETH PATTERSON, 
W. L. MATTHEWs, 
R. D. Jupp. 





REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON TEXTBOOK LEGISLATION 


As the special committee of the Kentucky 
Educational Association on textbook 
legislation, we desire to submit the 


following recommendations for the 
consideration of the Department of 
Superintendents: 


1. That the Howard Textbook Adoption 
Law passed by the 1926 legislature and 
which provides for State-wide uniformity 
and ten-year adoption periods be repealed 
and that in lieu thereof there be enacted a 
textbook law providing for, 


a. Adoption of books by local boards 
of education from an unlimited list 
approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and his pro- 
fessional staff. 


The purchase of second-hand 
books of children who are moving 
from the district and the sale of 
either new or second-hand books to 
children moving into the district. 


2. That the members of the present 
State Textbook Commission be respect- 
fully requested to make no adoption of 
textbooks until the Legislature has an 
opportunity to consider the advisability 
of repealing the Howard Textbook Adop- 
tion Law and enacting a law embodying 
the foregoing recommendations. 


3. That the Department of Superin- 
tendents of the Kentucky Education 
Association indorses the course taken by 
Superintendent W. C. Bell, in the present 
textbook adoption situation, and offers to 
him its whole-hearted approval and support 
in his effort to provide the school children 
of Kentucky with the best books obtain- 
able. 


J. L. Foust, Chairman, 
Superintendent, Owensboro. 


M. C. NAPIER, 

Superintendent, Perry County. 
A. D. OwEns, 

Superintendent, Newport. 


H. C. BURNETT, 
Superintendent, Nicholasville. 


L. H. POWELL, 
Superintendent, Meade County. 


HARPER GATTON, 
Superintendent, Madisonville. 


LEE KIRKPATRICK, 
Superintendent, Paris. 


N. O. KIMBLER, Secretary, 
Superintendent, Henderson County. 
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AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND 
LEAFLETS FOR BIRD-STUDY 


(The Audubon Bird Pictures are 514%x8% 
inches, all in Natural Colors. Thirty 
thousand dollars available to help children in 
Bird-Study.) 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City, 
announces that through the generosity of 
its friends it is again enabled to furnish 
large numbers of colored bird-pictures and 
leaflets to school teachers and pupils of the 
United States and Canada. 


By a” Ley 
a cs a eam ee 


THE ROBIN 


The plan is very simple. The teacher 
may explain to the pupils that they are 
going to form a Junior Audubon Club and 
have a few lessons, from time to time, 
about some of the more common North 
American birds. The teachers also will 
explain that each child wishing to be en- 
rolled must bring a fee of ten cents in 
return for which he will receive a set of six 
beautifully colored bird-pictures made from 
original paintings by America’s leading 
bird-artists. Accompanying each of these 
pictures, there also will be a leaflet with 
four pages of text, written by well-known 
authorities on bird-life. This will tell in 
an entertaining way about the habits of 
the birds, their courtship, their songs, their 
nests, their food, their winter and summer 


homes, their travels, their enemies and 
many Others facts of interest. There is 
furnished, too, with each leaflet an outline 
drawing of the bird which the pupil may 
fill in by copying from the colored plate. 
Every child in addition receives a beautiful 
Audubon Button of some favorite bird in 
color which is a badge of membership in the 
Club. <A new set of pictures and leaflets 
is furnished every year to all who wish to 
repeat this plan of bird-study. 


Every teacher who is successful in form- 
ing a club of twenty-five or more receives 
free a year’s subscription to the magazine 
Bird-Lore, which is the world’s leading 
popular periodical devoted entirely to 
birds. When a teacher is unable to form a 
club of as many as twenty-five a sub- 
scription to Buird-Lore is not given, but 
the bird-study material is supplied the 
children where as many as ten are enrolled. 
This undertaking costs the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies twenty 
cents for every child enrolled, and this 
means that the material is actually fur- 
nished at half the cost of publication and 
distribution. 


Junior Audubon Clubs have become very 
popular in many of the schools of the 
United States and Canada, and altogether 
more than four million members have been 
enrolled in bird-study under this arrange- 
ment. Many teachers make a_ practice 
of renewing the work every year, as they 
have found by experience that far better 
results are obtained where the work is 
given continuity. For instance, a child 
who every year for five years has brought 
his fee of ten cents has had the opportunity 
of studying thirty birds, and if properly 
instructed has saved all his leaflets and 
colored pictures which have been bound 
together in a little book. 


Last year 347,849 boys and girls were 
members of Junior Audubon Clubs. In 
the State of Kentucky 87 clubs and 3,323 
members were enrolled. 


All the teacher needs to do is to explain 
this bird-study plan to the pupils, collect 
their ten-cent fees and send them in, and 
the material will be forwarded immediately. 
If preferred, however, our circular of ex- 
planation, “‘An Announcement to Teachers” 
together with sample leaflet will be sent 
to any teacher making request. 
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WHAT PSYCHOLOGY 
MEANS TO ME 


By J. B. SHELY, 
Superintendent, Anderson County Schools 


Modern psychologists are inclined to 
reject, or at any rate to question, the older 
definitions of psychology. Before we 
undertake to define a subject, we should 
have a clear-cut idea in our own mind as to 
what constitutes a definition. What is a 
definition? A good definition describes 
the word or object to be defined without 
describing anything else; or describes it in 
such a way as to distinguish it from all 
other things. 


Accepting that as a definition of a defini- 
tion, and I shall accept it until somebody 
gives me a better one, what is psychology? 
According to the origin of the term, it is 
the science of the soul, and the ancients so 
understood it. While that definition may 
be open to objection, it is as nearly correct 
as many of the modern definitions. 


Plato described the soul as midway 
between ideas and material or the connect- 
ing link between mind and matter. Ac- 
cepting that as an hypothesis, it explains 
the wide gulf that separates the intellectual 
life of the human race from that of the 
lower animals, a gulf which physical 
science recognizes, but for which it has no 
explanation. For that reason, man is the 
only created being capable of finding out 
the cause of things, and turning natural 
laws to his own advantage. 


Whatis the modern definition of psychol- 
ogy? The science of behavior. But 
what causes behavior? What causes us to 
act as we do? Evidently it is the state of 
mind we are in at the time, so the science 
of behavior would run back to the mind as 
its cause, so far as the working of the mind 
was expressed by the behavior, and, there- 
fore, would be the science of the mind. 
But the working of the mind does not 
always manifest itself in outward be- 
havior. Two people may be sitting quietly 
in a room, apparently asleep, the one may 
not be thinking at all, while the other is 
reviewing a history lesson, memorizing a 
poem, translating a Latin sentence into 
English or solving some difficult problem; 
so the behavior theory breaks down. 
Again, if we could look into the minds of 


people, we would often find just the oppo- 
site to what their behavior would indicate. 
Words are the signs of ideas, but Talarand, 
the French diplomat, said, ‘“That men used 
words to conceal their ideas,’ and we 
know that that is often the case. People 
sometimes speak and act in such a way as to 
conceal their thoughts. That brings us 
back to our original question ‘‘What is 
psychology?”’ There can be only one 
answer, it is the science of the mind, and 
includes both soul and behavior, so far as 
it is directed by the one, or revealed by the 
other. 

That brings up another question, ‘‘What 
is the mind?” It is that which thinks, 
feels and wills. When we consider some 
religious, social, educational or political 
question the mind is thinking; when we 
are angry, when we experience fear; when 
we love or hate, the mind is feeling; when 
we force ourselves to do disagreeable things, 
or restrain ourselves from doing the things 
we have an inclination to do, the mind is 
willing. 

How do we think? Any impression 
gained through one of the special senses 
isa percept. But one percept does not get 
anywhere. When we combine two or 
more percepts we have a concept: A 
combination of concepts gives us an idea. 
A combination of ideas makes a thought. 
A combination of thoughts produces an 
argument; and a combination of arguments 
leads to aconclusion. The foregoing is a 
brief statement of the way we think. 

Some modern psychologists deny the 
general culture idea of education, but 
because it is denied by some, is no reason 
we should reject it, for it is the best estab- 
lished principle in psychology. That atti- 
tude comes from superficial thinkers, con- 
fusing the terms, education and training, 
and confusing the phrases, general culture 
and transfer of training. You can train 
a boy without teaching him to think but 
you cannot educate him that way, and no 
one ever contended that if one was educated 
in one subject, mathematics for instance, 
he could transfer that training over into 
other fields, and read Greek, play the piano 
or classify plants and animals without 
studying these things. But what has been 
contended and rightly so, is that when he 
takes up the study of other things, he can 
learn them more readily, and understand 
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them better by reason of his 


having 
studied mathematics. 

But they tell us that they have made 
tests and proven that study of one subject 
does not increase one’s ability to learn other 
things. I have studied law a little. I 
know something about how to evaluate 
evidence. In determining the value of the 
testimony of any witness, it is necessary 
to consider four things: First the charac- 
ter of the witness; second, what were his 
opportunities for observation, was he in a 
position to see what took place; third, what 
interest has he in the case; and fourth, is 
his testimony reasonable? 


Fourth and last, is it reasonable? We 
are not supposed to accept anything that 
does violence to our reason. I donot mean 
that we should never accept anything that 
we do not understand, but we should not 
accept anything that our reason teaches us 
is not true. There are two methods of 
reasoning, and only two, inductive and 
deductive. When we reason inductively, 
the mind is strengthened for induction; 
when we reason deductively, the mind is 
strengthened for deduction. This must be 
true, unless the law of use and develop- 
ment, recognized in physical science, 
breaks down when applied to the mind; 
and we do not think it does, in fact those 
who have made a study of the subject know 
that it does not, and as we must use 
induction and deduction, in whatever sub- 
ject we study, the mind is, therefore, 
strengthened for all other subjects. 





THE TENTH ANNUAL OHIO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


“Reaching the Individual’ will be the 
keynote of the Tenth Annual Ohio State 
Educational Conference to be held in 
Columbus, April 3, 4 and 5, 1930. Mr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 


University of Chicago, will speak at the 
Thursday night general session. Mr. E. H. 
Sothern, well-known actor and dramatic 
reader, will give a series of readings from 
Shakespeare Friday night. One addi- 
tional speaker for the Thursday night 
general session is yet to be secured. 


More than one hundred speakers, includ- 
ing some thirty-five from out of the state, 
will participate in the Tenth Annual Ohio 
State Educational Conference in which a 
registration of over five thousand is ex- 
pected. Last year 5,100 were registered. 


Visual education will be a new topic for 
which sectional meetings will be held. 
This brings the total number of sections to 
thirty-five. Three sessions of conference 
(Friday morning and afternoon and Satur- 
day morning), ‘will be given over to those 
sectional conferences. 


One or more meetings will be held by 
groups interested in each of the following 


fields of education: Adult education, 
attendance supervisors, school nurses and 
visiting teachers, biological science, city 
superintendents, clinical psychology, com- 
mercial education, county superintendents, 
educational and intelligence tests, elemen- 
tary principals, elementary teachers, Eng- 
lish, geography, higher education, high 
school principals, history, home economics, 
industrial and vocational education, jour- 
nalism, junior high school principals, 
kindergarten and primary teachers, Latin, 
mathematics, modern language, music, 
non-biological science, parent-teacher as- 
sociation, physical education, religious 
education, school business officials, school 
librarians, special education, teacher train- 
ing, village and consolidated school super- 
intendents and visual education. 





True freedom is from within; it can 
only come by the knowledge of truth. 
—McKenney. 





Professional Growth Through 
Reading 


By E. Vv. Borzis, 
ITead Education Department, Morehead State Teachers College 


It is no longer possible to keep abreast 
of our times through first-hand experiences. 
As the world’s knowledge increases it 
becomes correspondingly necessary to 
become acquainted with it through vicari- 
ous experiences. Possibly reading is our 

most universal instru- 
ment for vicariously 
sharing the experience 
of the human race. 
Naturally this paper 
will not claim that 
even a major portion 
of the social heritage 
enters into ourgrowth 
through reading. Yet 
Whitney! lists read- 
ing as the second 
most largely used 


means of securing pro- 
growth in 


fessional 
teachers. It is the 
purpose of this paper to prgsent the import- 
ance of reading in securing professional and 
cultural growth, to indicate the achieve- 
ment of some groups of teachers in this 
means of growth, and finally to suggest 
some reading that it is believed will cause 
teachers to grow in the profession. 


E. V. HOLLIS 


Wuat CAN READNG Do For ME? 


In a recent article Professor Lewis M. 
Terman, of Stanford University, pays a 
high tribute to the place of professional 
reading in the development of a teacher. 
He says: 

“My own educational career was no 
doubt greatly influenced by studying, when 
I was a poorly prepared rural teacher of 
that state (Indiana), Plato’s Republic and 
James’ Talks to Teachers. It is hardly 
possible for a serious-minded teacher to 
read good professional books year after 
year without some real effect on everyday 
work and ambitions.’”’ 

Doubtless many of the educational 
leaders of the day would give a similar 


Whitney, F. L. 
*Terman, Lewis M. 


testimonial if they were asked to estimate 
the effect of reading on their personal and 
professional growth. If you are looking for 
the educational leaders of the next genera- 
tion, search for the young men and women 
in the profession who are studying closely 
the best of the professional heritage of the 
world and who are keeping themselves 
abreast of the present day through reading 
current periodicals. 

On the article above referred to, Terman 
even goes further and says, “It would be 
better for a state to have on the whole 
rather inadequately trained teachers who 
were all struggling for self-improvement in 
this way than to have only normal school 
and college graduates who were content 
with what they had learned in school.” 
Surely Kentucky qualifies! The majority 
of her teachers are inadequately trained. 
Of our 15,998 elementary and high school 
teachers 2,984 of them have not finished 
high school, 9,028 of them have not had any 
college work and 2,500 of them are 
teaching for the first time.* The enroll- 
ment of Kentucky teachers for the in- 
service-training Opportunities provided for 
them, reading circle courses, short courses, 
summer schools, and extension courses, 
indicates that they belong to the group 
of growing teachers, for whom Terman 
holds a brief. 

Even for the trained teacher some 
organized program of reading is necessary. 
The rapid strides of the world’s progress 
can be known only through some vicarious 
medium. Reading is the medium that we 
most often use to explore the vast new world 
that our contemporaries are discovering. 
Just as the early explorers had to overcome 
their weird fears of the ocean before they 
made many worthwhile discoveries, so 
must we mecderns span the gulf which 
laziness, indifference, intolerance and ignor- 
ance puts between us and the new world 
of knowledge, if we would explore it in an 
intelligent and happy way. (I believe 
that the effect of our laziness and indiffer- 


“The Growth of Teachers in Service.” Pages 141-178. 
“Growth Through Professional Reading.” 


Journal of the N.E. A., V, XVII (1928), pages 137-139. 


Kentucky State Department of Education Directory for 1929-30, page 40. 
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ence in these matters will be made evident 
from the data submitted by Kentucky 
teachers, which are summarized further 
along in thispaper.) When theearly explor- 
ers had found out for themselves that the 
sea was neither boiling hot, nor inhabited 
by monsters, the knowledge gave them 
courage and ambition for still further 
searches. Just so will the modern vicarious 
explorer in intellectual fields find that new 
knowledge liberates. He will find that it 
touches the deepest centers of his being; 
that it gives him a new sense of mental 
expansion, of moral purpose, and of 
spiritual pride. Worthwhile reading gives 
one the urge to further growth, since it 
reduces to nothingness our former fears, 
superstitions and ignorance. With new 
knowledge constantly coming in, the mind 
can no longer be hemmed in and paralyzed 
by the creeds, conventions and customs 
that have so generally dwarfed the courage, 
the ambition and the dreams of human 
beings everywhere. Give your mind a 
chance. Not to avail yourself of the 
opportunities that reading affords, is to pass 
blindfolded through a world of radiance 


and splendor. 


Before the perfection of the printing 
press there was abundant justification for 
one being in ignorance of the world about 
him, and even in ignorance about the dis- 
coveries within his own profession. But 
today, with our well printed and inexpen- 
sive reading matter, there is no such 
justification. President Eliot of Harvard 
University is credited with coming before 
a Harvard Graduate Club meeting with 
the books under one arm that were avail- 
able to the earlier students at Harvard for 
the purpose that I am advocating in this 
paper. Compare that offering with choices 
that are available to you in any of our 
colleges or public libraries today. In the 
profession of education alone today a single 
publisher will have as many worthwhile 
educational publications as the _ total 
number on market in this country 
twenty-five years ago. This example is 
only typical of the situation in many of the 
fields of knowledge. Not only has there 
been an increase in the amount of literature 
in the several fields, but it is becoming both 
more specific and more readable. Not so 
many years ago much of the really worth- 


‘Roberts, C. R., and Davis, R. A. 
1929), pages 102-116. 


while information was couched in either 
technical language or given in glittering 
generalities that none but the specialist 
could understand. Today there is a real 
profession of interpreters for our special- 
ists—we have everything from populariza- 
tion of Einstein’s theory of relativity, 
through outlines of history, and even on to 
outlines of outlines. These interpreters 
of knowledge are performing a very valu- 
able service for those who would grow 
through reading. If, then, there is no 
reasonable excuse for one not keeping in 
touch with the world of progress, what are 
we as a profession doing about it? 


WHAT Do TEACHERS READ? 

The factual information on what teachers 
are reading is very meager and unavailable. 
No agency exists for collecting such data, 
and hence we have only sporadic and some- 
what ephemeral exhibits of how far 
practice is behind our ideal of growth 
through reading. Roberts and Davis‘ 
report one of the most interesting of these 
experiments. From a study of the reading 
interests and reading habits of two hundred 
and forty teachers attending summer school 
at the University of Colorado from twenty- 
six states, the authors find that these 
teachers average reading fourteen and 
one-half hours per week, and that roughly 
twenty-eight per cent of this reading was 
in the professional field of education, 
thirty per cent in literature, thirty-five 
per cent in current publications, and seven 
per cent in biography. This study found 
almost no relation between teaching experi- 
ence and the amount of reading done; 
those who had taught two years read as 
much as those who had taught nine years. 
The subject taught seemed to have a marked 
influence. Teachers of English and Social 
Sciences especially read more in their own 
field than any other group of teachers. 
This study indicates that age has a distinct 
influence on the kind of reading done. 
For example, the older group read more 
professional material, while the younger 
group read more biography. It is inter- 
esting to note that most of the fiction or 
romance and adventures was read by the 
oldest and youngest members of the group. 
Teachers who keep house read more than 
those who were boarders, and teachers who 
have even a small library of their own read 


“Reading Interests of Teachers.” Educational administration and supervision, XV 
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more than those who do not own any books. 
The nature of the reading matter of this 
group varied with the amount of academic 
training. Teachers with only one year 
of college work read more biography and 
current publications and the least amount 
of professional literature. The degree 
group had the best balanced programs of 
reading. 

From this study one may at least conclude 
that our ideals of the value of reading asa 
means of growth are not being altogether 
neglected. These teachers spent two hours 
a day in reading for personal betterment, 
they have a varied program that assures 
cultural as well as professional growth, and 
it is evident that they read for recreation 
and pleasure as well as a direct aid to 
teaching. 

What and how much do Kentucky 
teachers read? At least a tentative answer 
is given to the query in an unpublished 
Master’s thesis’ submitted at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago by Mr. Warren C. Lappin, 
director of the Training School at the 
Teachers College at Morehead, Kentucky. 
This study reports data on the reading 
habits of 1,467 teachers from all parts of 
Kentucky. Sixty-eight per cent of these 
teachers reported as reading during the 
year one or more professional books, while 
only fifty-three per cent reported reading 
one or more professional articles in maga- 
zines. If this is a fair sampling of Ken- 
tucky teachers, it means that one-third 
of them are reading no professional books, 
and that half of them are reading none of 
the current professional literature. A 
rather poor showing, though it is better 
than the professional pessimist would have 
you believe the situation. It is significant 
to compare the percentage of the teachers 
in the several types of schools who report 
as having read one or more professional 
books and journal articles during the year. 


TABLE 1. 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Type of School Reading Reading 

Taught One or One or 

More Books More Articles 

Second Class Cities... . : 2 
Third Class Cities...... 2 2 
Fourth Class Cities... . ; o 
Independent Districts. . ; 6 
County School System. 4 


‘Lappin, Warren C. ‘Professional Tsieiog of White Elementary Teachers in Kentucky.” 


thesis "at the University of Chicago, pages 116-123. 


Better than words this table from Pro- 
fessor Lappin’s study tells the true story 
of professional reading among Kentucky 
elementary teachers. Elementary teachers 
in second class cities (20,000-100,000 
population), do nearly twice as much 
professional reading in both books and 
periodicals as do the elementary teachers 
of typical country schools under county 
supervision. When you consider the fact 
that teachers in second-class cities average 
about three years more training than 
teachers in county systems,° the difference 
in their professional reading corroborates 
the findings of Roberts and Davis that are 
given earlier in this paper. Five hundred 
and four titles of professional books were 
listed as being read by the teachers of 
Lappin’s study. Only twenty-eight of 
these titles were read by as many as ten 
teachers, and sixteen of the titles so read 
were books on methods of teaching. The 
weakness of such a program of reading 
is undoubtedly evident to the reader of 
this article. It is worth mentioning, that 
even though they were not asked to report 
their cultural reading, Kentucky teachers 
are reading such worthwhile books as 
Smith, ‘‘What Literature Can Do for Us,” 
Dorsey, ‘“Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings,” and Wiggam, ‘“The Next Age of 
Man.” 

An analysis of the professional magazines 
(not all so listed were professional), that 
Kentucky teachers are reading gave a total 
of one hundred and six different titles. 
The three professional magazines read 
by the most teachers were the Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans (read by 
nearly four times as many teachers as any 
other one magazine), KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, and the Journal of the National 
Education Association. In a recently re- 
ported study by Kelly and Whitney,’ 
five hundred elementary school teachers 
and elementary school principals gave the 
name of the professional magazines they 
had found most helpful in their work. In 
the order of the greatest helpfulness they 
listed: Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, The Grade Teacher (formerly Primary 
Education-Popular Educator), Journal of 
Educational Method, and the Elementary 
School Journal. Likely all that these 


An unpublished Master's 


*Kentucky State Department of Education Directory for 1929-30, page 40. 


’Keily, E. I., and Whitney, F. L. 


“Educational Magazines Read by Five Hundred Elementary Principals and Classroom 
Teachers.” ” Elementary School Journal, V. XXIX, pages 176-180. 
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Kentucky teachers need to do is add one 
or two of the magazines of Kelly and 
Whitney’s list to their present list of pro- 
fessional periodicals. 


The cultural side of the lives of these 
Kentucky teachers is not wholly neglected. 
Even though the information was not 
called for, they reported reading such 
magazines as Harper’s, National Geo- 
graphic, World’s Work, American, and the 
Literary Digest. Even in general maga- 
zines these growing teachers mention 
reading such professional articles as ‘‘Does 
College Education Pay?” in the American, 
“Blue Laws for Teachers,’’ in Harper’s, 
and “An Adventure in Common Sense 
Education,’”’ in the World’s Work. I 
believe that we may fairly conclude that 
Kentucky teachers are finding current 
periodicals a very useful means of both 
professional and cultural growth. 


A further indication of how Kentucky 
teachers are growing through professional 
reading is indicated in the following state- 
ment quoted from a personal letter to the 
author from Superintendent H. A. Babb, 
the secretary of the Reading Circle Board 
for the State of Kentucky: 


“Last year a total of 1,084 copies of 
Reading Circle books were sold through 
the secretary of the board. This was the 
best year that we have ever had; however, 
we are expecting a much bigger business 
this year than last.” 


This is a very encouraging report from 
one of the organized agencies for pro- 
moting professional reading that is held in 
such high esteem by Professor Terman as 
reported earlier in this paper. 


Wuat SHALL I READ? 


What can reading do for me this year? 
Whatever the dictates of your choice 
permit. Literally thousands of books and 
magazine articles will shoulder one another 
out of the foreground in the attempt to win 
your favor. The amount and nature of 
your choice will determine the quality, 
quantity and direction of your growth. 
Through reading you can build up an inner 
environment which will give poise and 
security for the ‘‘tribulations of your day’s 
work.”” By this means you can provide a 
definite source of power for meeting the 
problems that are ahead of you in the 


profession. You may have this sense of 
poise and power through many types of 
reading. It does not matter whether the 
book or article is old or new. It is essential 
that it be sincere, creative and leading in 
the direction in which you wish to grow. 

My last sentence makes plain the fact 
that no one can prescribe a course of 
reading for you unless he knows very 
considerable about your ambitions and 
intentions. Healso must know how much 
academic training you have had, and spe- 
cifically your backgrounds in certain 
subjects. Because I cannot know these, 
and other essential things about the reader, 
I cannot intelligently suggest a reading 
“menu” for you. The following sugges- 
tions are aimed at that mythical person, 
“the average teacher,’’ so it is expected 
that the whole list will ‘not be palatable to 
any one person. 


Here at least are a few volumes that will 
give you insights into new areas of knowl- 
edge, widen your intellectual horizon, and 
stimulate you to do a more professional 
piece of teaching work. 


First, we suggest a group of books that 
will enrich your cultural background and 
provide a foundation for the strictly pro- 
fessional type of book. ‘The Meaning of 
a Liberal Education’’ (Norton) by Everett 
Dean Martin, would make a good begin- 
ning, as he discusses with you the question 
of what is a liberal education. ‘‘The Story 
of Philosophy’”’ (Simon & Schuster) by Will 
Durant, will tell you what one group of our 
thinkers through the ages have considered 
the most worthwhile values of life. ‘‘Out- 
lines of History’? (Macmillan) by H. G. 
Wells, will give you a look-in on the mean- 
ing and relative values of the great mass 
movements of the civilizations of the world. 
After you have read Wells both history 
and biography will be much more meaning- 
ful and interesting to you. ‘‘Whither 
Mankind?” (Longmans) edited by 
Charles Beard, will give you a series of 
prophecies as to where we are heading as a 
civilization, each prophecy being by an 
outstanding man in his field. It is a 
fitting sequel to Wells. Then if you 
would see a bird’s-eye view of our national 
life during the past twenty-five years as it is 
seen and told by a newspaper-man read 
“Our Times” (Scribner’s) 2 volumes, by 
Mark Sullivan. Then if you would have 
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a more detailed view of our contemporary 
urbanized life read ‘‘Middletown’”’ (Har- 
court, Brace), by Lynd and Lynd. This 
careful survey of a typical American city 
should be read by everyone interested in 
the cultural progress of the United States. 
If after this view you would like to know 
the contribution of science to our cultural 
and spiritual progress read ‘‘The New 
Reformation’”’ (Scribner’s), by Michael 
Pupin. If you would know some of the 
personalities that have contributed to our 
American culture you can get a short 
biography of eight of them as seen by a 
master biographer, in “American Portraits”’ 
(Houghton), by Gamaliel Bradford. Then 
lastly if you would see the effects of war 
on the minds of a people read that remark- 
able story ‘All Quiet on the Western 
Front” (Little, Brown), by the German 
soldier Remarque. The limitation of 
space forbids further suggestions for 
general reading. 


Among the professional books I ‘am 
suggesting only a few that are of founda- 


tional importance, and at the same time 
very readable. Any teacher will better 
understand: human nature and have a 
higher regard for the teaching profession 
after he has carefully read ‘Talks to 
Teachers” (Holt), by William James. 
Then if you would like to be told in a very 
entertaining manner about the funda- 
mental bed-rock assumptions of our pro- 
fession read “Modern Educational Theo- 
ries’ (Macmillan), by Boyd H. Bode. 
If you would like to have a glimpse at the 
educational process in terms of the changes 
going on in our world read ‘Education 
for a Changing Civilization’ (Macmillan), 
by William H. Kilpatrick. If you would 
see the field of education in terms of 
society’s needs and desires we recommend 
“‘A Sociological Philosophy of Education’’ 
(Macmillan), by Ross L. Finney as a highly 
thought-provoking book. If you would 
like to know the answer to the question 
of can and should all the children in a 
democracy be educated, read the state- 
ment of the champion of educational 
democracy in “Determinism in Educa- 
tion” (Warwick & York), by W. C. Bagley. 
If you would study still another phase of our 
professional work and seek the answer to 
the question of what is our mind like or how 
do we learn, we recommend ‘‘Conflicting 
Psychologies of Learning’’ (Heath), by 
Boyd H. Bode. If you would know 
practical details of the what we inherit 
from our parents, read “The Child’s 
Heredity”’ (Williams & Wilkins), by P. I. 
Poponoe. If you would put this knowledge 
to use in training the child how to study 
effectively, read ‘‘Training Children to 
Study”’ (Heath), by Bessie Stillman. In 
this connection it is well to note that many 
educational leaders believe that the recita- 
tion will soon occupy a far less prominent 
place in a child’s program of study. If you 
would grow in this direction read ‘The 
Passing of the Recitation’’ (Heath), by 
Thayer. Another book looking in the 
direction of effective teaching and learning 
is “Simplified Teaching’ (Laidlaw), by 
Ward G. Reeder. This book effectively 
takes the ‘“‘technical pedegese’’ out of 
educational psychology. And lastly (for 
this paper is already much too long) if 
you need a basic understanding of what 
constitutes effective school discipline read 
“Creative School Control’”’ (Lippincott), 
by P. W. L. Cox. 








Why 


Notr 


By Epcar L. THOompson, 
Instructor, Blandville High School 


A few days ago Secretary of State Stimson 
denied that it was the aim of the govern- 
ments of the United States and England to 
pool their navies. And well he might. 
Those in authority have to weigh their 
words with care before uttering them, and in 
many cases after they 
have been weighed 
carefully they should 
not be spoken. The 
irresponsible may 
speak their words 
morefreely. But the 
secretary’s denial has 
caused me to wish to 
say some things that 
have been in my heart 
for some time. 

Outside the New 
England town, our 











government has al- 
ways been one of dele- 
But the New England 
town soon outgrew these direct meetings 
and passed on some of their powers to the 
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gated powers. 


county or to the state. The state, as you 
know, was very slow in delegating any of 
its powers to the National Government. 
In 1775 after the Colonial governments 
were overthrown, the newly born states 
separately and independently declared 
themselves independent sovereign states 
of America. When these new states sent 
delegates to the First and Second Conti- 
nental Congresses they had no intentions 
of delegating any powers of government 
to those bodies. Only the danger of being 
separately subdued by England caused 
them to allow the Continental Congress to 
create a National Army, appoint Washing- 
ton commander-in-chief, and later to adopt 
the one-legged instrument or stool known 
as the Articles of Confederation. The 
states would not allow the central govern- 
ment either executive or courts, and 
reserved practically all the powers to 
themselves. Thus after the common 
enemy had been driven out, the states 
jealously fell to quarreling among them- 
selves, and the government under the 
Articles of Confederation and the Conti- 


nental Congress almost fell to pieces. A 
period of unrest, riots, jealousy, uncertainty 
of the safety of life and property, and 
confusion, followed, which might be termed 
the “epoch of hesitation” in our history. 
The writing and adoption of the Constitu- 
tion was a very slow and perilous process 
because the all-but-free-and-independent 
states very grudgingly delegated any 
powers to the National Government. It 
was then accepted by the «tates only upon 
the promise by the leaders that amend- 
ments would be adopted soon after the 
instrument went into operation. 


We well remember, after the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, how the whiskey 
distillers refused to pay the taxes assessed 
by the new government; how the Hartford 
Convention threatened to overthrow the 
Union; how the South did finally secede 
and the question of delegated powers was 
settled at Bull Run, Gettysburg, Shiloh, 
and around Richmond. Ultimately all 
are satisfied to allow the National Govern- 
ment to have certain powers for which 
it in return gives greater protection to its 
people than the states could when acting 
alone. Thus the local and state govern- 
ments have each in turn delegated certain 
authority to the central government, but 
so far the National Government has re- 
fused to delegate any of its powers to any 
other agency. This bit of American 
history may enable you to get a line on 
the march of events, and perhaps you can 
discover in what direction world affairs 
are moving. The straws point toward the 
further delegation of powers. But to 
whom and where shall these powers be 
delegated? 


The events of our American Colonial 
period were repeated, upon a much larger 
scale, however, during the recent World 
War. Common danger drew the colonies 
closer and closer together until they 
finally formed the present American Union. 
Our prosperity, peace, happiness, harmony 
among the states, and security all depend 
upon this union of strength and liberty. 
The nations of the earth during the period 
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of the World War pooled their interests for 
the purpose of subduing an enemy of 
civilization. Like the union under the 
Articles of Confederation, the League of 
Nations was formed. The Articles were 
formed for the purpose defense. The 
league was formed to make another World 
War impossible. The combination under 
the league is passing through the same 
ordeal that the government under the 
articles passed through after the American 
Revolution. The World court adds 
another leg to the league stool and it now 
has a better chance of standing than it did 
before the creation of the court. But for 
a stool to stand it must have more than 
two legs. What is this third leg to be? 
The leaders are working in the right 
direction when they begin on the navies. 
But what this third leg of the stool is to 
look like no one as yet seems to know. 
No one dreamed that our National Govern- 
ment would look like the present form 
when the First Continental Congress met. 
But the meeting of President Hoover and 
Prime Minister MacDonald for the purpose 
of finding a way to reduce the navies of the 
world suggests some things I wish to say. 


Man has used the high seas since before 
the dawn of recorded history. He has 
used them for pleasure, commerce, war. 
Very naturally the most progressive 
nations of either ancient or modern times 
have been those countries which have had 
easy and free access and the unmolested 
use of the water routes. Many countries 
have gone so far as to claim certain routes 
for themselves and forbade their use by 
others. But in more recent times the 
countries with the powerful navies have 


been more liberal with other less fortunate 
countries as to the use of the waters. 
This has been true in peace times but not 
true in times of war. This is right. The 
high seas should belong to all alike. But 
if the seas belong to all upon equal terms 
no nation has a right to use this neutral 
territory for the purpose of making war. 
Nor do they have a right to cross these seas 
which are neutral territory in order to get 
at an enemy any more than they would 
have a right to cross a neutral state. It 
has been against international law since 
before Caesar’s time for an army to cross 
neutral territory on dry land and why 
should it not be just as much against the 
same law to pass over neutral waters for 
the purpose of making war? 


Modern modes of travel and communica- 
tion have made the seas much smaller and 
thus more important to the world than ever 
before. They should be kept open at all 
times to every nation as highways for 
legitimate commerce and travel without 
molestation by anyone. This cannot be 
done unless the seas are properly policed by 
impartial forces treating all alike. But 
who shall do this policing of this vast 
domain of waters. Up until now individ- 
ual nations have taken upon themselves 
this gigantic task. In some cases the 
very existence of a nation itself depends 
upon the size of its navy. The country 
with a first-class navy has been considered 
a first-rate power and the ones with smaller 
navies second, third, and so on. Hence 
there has been a building race going on 
between the leading maritime countries 
that has almost crushed their peoples with 
taxes. Thinking men see that this race 
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cannot continue without bringing disaster 
in the end. The cost of a modern navy 
is too great for small nations to even stay 
in the building race. The Washington 
Disarmament Conference only brought a 
short breathing spell. And the race is on 
again with the leaders groping in the dark 
for a plan that will bring permanent relief 
and at the same time leave the high seas 
safe for the peaceable nations. What I 
am going to suggest at this point never 
has been done and the tyranny of tradition 
is against it but the burden of taxation is 
working for it. I am not expecting our 
official to ever hear of the suggestion or 
anyone else for the present to take it 
seriously. But I believe the world is moving 
toward some such plan. 


Pool the navies of the world, stop arming 
against each other, arm for one another. 
There are only about five navies that really 
count. Less than half the combined ships 
of these navies, could under a single 
command, properly police the seas. This 
sounds radical and impossible of execution, 
but the idea will soon be taking hold of the 
people, and the problem will be met and 
solved if our present civilization stands. 
It would be folly for one inexperienced in 
maritime matters to undertake to tell in 
detail how this could be done but I believe 
the leaders will eventually work out some 
plan of joint control of the waters. 


Some genius like Jefferson, Washington, 
Lincoln, or Wilson will one of these days 
come forward with a plan for policing the 
seas and we will all wonder why we had not 
thought of the plan before. The present 
method of sea control will be as out of date 
as the old Roman method of a man travel- 
ing all the way from Gaul to Rome in order 
to cast his vote. It took two thousand 
years to learn that the ballot could be 
brought in reach of the voter. It took 
that long to learn that people could govern 
themselves. It took that long to learn 
that we should allow the majority to rule. 
It should not take that much longer to 
learn that the seas can be controlled in 
some better method than the world is now 
using. If it does we may slip back several 
thousand years in our progress and the 
world will have to start all over again. 
Let us hope we will learn. Why not joint 
control of the high seas? 
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Character Education 


By Epce G. DoupnNa, 
Madison, Wis. 


There seems to be a renaissance of 
interest in character education reminiscent 
“revivals’’ and ‘‘returns’’ so familiar to 
readers of history. If this renewed atten- 
tion to a world-old problem is the result 
of a thorough re-examination of our 
programs and finding that we have been 
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under-rating character building there is 
some hope that real and constructive prog- 
ress will be made. Should it, however, 
be but the backwash from complaints that 
youth cannot adjust itself to the present 
rapidly changing social order, or an attempt 
to force the school into hurried covering-up 
activities for defensive purposes, then I 
can see little permanent good resulting 
from the enthusiasm. 


The truth appears to lie somewhere 
between these two positions. No doubt 
the reports showing increased juvenile de- 
linquency, growing disrespect for law, and 
other obvious forms of moral turpitude 
have caused all social workers including 
educators to study critically the objectives, 
procedures, and attitudes of the school and 


to determine as far as possible its responsi- 
bility for the apparent failure of moral 
controls. The school, however, has long 
recognized its duty and has accepted it 
both in form and in spirit. But it is 
willing to look again at its product. 


Even a casual reading of philosophy 
and ethics makes it clear that the main- 
tenance of a stable moral order in a rap- 
idly changing world calls for Aristotelian 
insight. One of the most acute and 
penetrating thinkers of our time, Walter 
Lippman, writes a volume and cannot 
find a more satisfactory title than “A 
Preface to Morals.” 


Says Lippman—‘‘There no longer exists 
a moral code which the moralist can inter- 
pret, administer and enforce. The effect 
of that is moral anarchy within and with- 
out. Since there is no principle under 
modern conditions which authorizes the 
re-establishment of a moral code, the 
moralist, unless he revises his opinions, 
becomes entirely ineffectual. To revise 
his premises can, under the circumstances, 
mean only one thing—that he occupies 
himself with the problem of how to encour- 
age that growth into maturity, that out- 
growing of naive desire, that cultivation of 
disinterestedness, which render passion 
innocent and an authoritative morality 
unnecessary.”’ 


But even if we lived in a stable society 
whose patterns were all standardized, 
where life was rigid and static, and where 
no one would be in doubt as to hisrights 
and duties, we should still have the task 
of providing the technics with which to 
transmit and preserve this moral code. 
And this too is no work to be turned over 
to sentimentalists and exhorters. Hart- 
shoen and May in their ‘‘Studies in Deceit’ 
and subsequent volumes have done pioneer 
work in setting up some scientific proce- 
dures. They indicate the complex and 
perplexing nature of the problem. 


Where there ts so much uncestainty in 
the field of morals and so little scientific - 
material to help in devising effective 
methods of training he would be bold 
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indeed who would suggest that moral edu- 
cation or character training is something 
to be lightly legislated into a_ school 
program as another subject in an already 
crowded curriculum. Any fond hopes 
that a simple system of instruction can be 
devised which will automatically bring 
order into a harassed and bewildered world 
ought not to be raised for they are doomed 
to failure as certain as Towers of Babel are 
to fall. 


Probably the school can do very little 
in the development of remedial measures— 
the apparent object of much of the present 
agitation. Sociologists know, for instance, 
that most cases of juvenile delinquency 
are due to broken homes, mental deficiency, 
economic distress and hereditary defects. 
Probably in all of these cases the school 
was the only favorable environment in 
which the child lived. The moral condi- 
tions were much higher than he found 
elsewhere. Perhaps he had even been 
sprayed with a highly scented idealism 
which while superficially effective could not 
possibly penetrate to the biologic and 
social causes of his maladjustment. 
Certainly the school could not be charged 
with his failure to conform to the moral 
standards of society. And until some of 
the social inequalities and evils which 
accentuate natural inclinations and fore- 
doom these children to delinquency are 
corrected the school can play but a small 
part in the prevention of the grosser forms 
of delinquency. 


Merely because the work is difficult and 
because there are so many adverse forces 
to combat is no reason that the school 
should not assume—as it does—more than a 
fair share of the burden. The schools 
have always accepted responsibilities— 
—sometimes it seems more than they 
should. Teachers are not recreant to 
their duties and they certainly know that 
there are small moral and spiritual values 
which all of the rapid shifts of the social 
and economic world do not change. 
The teacher probably also believes that 
important as is her part the world outside 
the school is now as ever the arbiter 
between right and wrong. She recalls 
that long ago Plato said: 


“Will any private training enable the 
young man to stand firm against the over- 
whelming flood of popular opinion? Will 


he not have notions of good and evil which 
the public in general have—will he do as 
they do, and as they are such will he be?”’ 


What then can teachers do more than 
they are now doing? They must realize 
first that character education is not easily 
achieved—that there are no panaceas 
giving ready-made solutions. There can 
be some definite instruction in the area 
of our common moral problems. Such 
instruction can be done better than it now 
is if the technics we now have are utilized 
in this field. There is some assurance 
that a favorable moral atmosphere in the 
school will in some degree carry over. 
There can bea recognition that there are de- 
ferred dividends in education, and that some 
seeds planted now will develop later in life. 
The curriculum can include more art, music 
and literature for the purpose of leading 
pupils into the kingdom of the spirit where 
virtue finds its source. And above all the 
personal character of the teacher will com- 
municate itself more than we seem to 
realize. By example teachers can set 
their faces against the prevailing social 
discontent that leads to unhealthy cynicism 
or despair. And finally they must 
recognize that human behavior can be 
controlled only as other things in nature 
~ controlled—by knowing and using its 
aws. 





FIRST DISTRICT OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of the First District 
Education Association at Murray, Ken- 
tucky, Mr. H. H. Mills, principal of the 
Water Valley School in Graves County, was 
made president of the association for the 
coming year. Mr. Mills received his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Kentucky in 1929. Mr. N. G. Martin, 
superintendent of Lyon County schools, was 
made first vice-president, and Mr. N. O. 
Wrather, principal of the Hazel School, was 
made second vice-president. Mr. Frank 
Irwin, principal of the Heath high school, 
was elected secretary and Mr. Tullus 
Chambers of Benton was made treasurer. 

The meeting in 1930 will be held at 
Murray. This will be the fourth con- 
secutive year that Murray has entertained 
the First District Education Association. 
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HOTOGRAPHS here represent outstanding progressive school men who 
have manifested a live interest in the welfare of the Kentucky Education 
Association, For many years the local school units which they head have 
maintained a record of one hundred per cent membership in the Kentucky 
Education Association. Recognizing their professional spirit and their loyalty 
to the organization, they were requested to accept the chairmanship of Congres- 
sional Districts in a membership campaign for the Association. 





Seeking the wholehearted co-operation of the city and county superintendents 
and other school leaders in their respective districts, they are making an intensive 
drive to place their districts on one hundred per cent basis of enrollment. But 
they can accomplish little without the enthusiastic support of those in positions 
of leadership. In counties where the superintendent is indifferent very few of 
the rural teachers become members of the Association. 


To the splendid professional and co-operative spirit manifested by city and 
county superintendents who have shown a real interest in the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association is largely due the credit for the increase in membership during 
the last few years. Officers of the Kentucky Education Association, gratefully 
acknowledge the assistance of every agency that has contributed toward the 
success of the Association. 


While the Association’s membership has increased appreciably in numbers, 
and its activities and influence have been very much enlarged, it is deeply 
regretted that many counties in the State withhold membership from the organi- 
zation. There are more than twenty counties whose county superintendents 
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have failed to pledge their efforts toward enrolling the teachers under their 
supervision this year. Every teacher in the State is certainly indebted to the 
profession and should at least maintain membership in his professional organiza- 
tion. If he believes in his profession, then, surely, he should assist in making 
it a profession second to none. This is a day of organization. By organization 
ideals are created, programs formed, campaigns waged and won. No teacher, 
worthy of the name, in this State can afford to assume an indifferent attitude 
toward his professional organization. 


Elsewhere in the JOURNAL may be observed a map reflecting the professional 
spirit of the leading teachers of America. This barometer of professional spirit 
indicates for each state the per cent of teachers enrolled as members in their 
state organization, according to data for the school year closing with 1928. It 
will be noted that some of the states show a most excellent percentage of member- 
ship while a small number indicate a low percentage. According to the enroll- 
ment of our Association for the year 1928-29, the percentage of membership is 
slightly increased over that indicated by the map. However, we should be among 
the first. At least ninety per cent of Kentucky’s teachers should be aligned 
with the Association’s efforts to promote the profession in Kentucky. 


May we not earnestly solicit the co-operation of all school people who do not 
maintain membership with us and who are not co-operating to the fullest extent 
for the best interests of our Association? Every superintendent who has not 
pledged membership in the organization should get in touch with his District 
Chairman and assure him of his support and co-operation. 
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Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States 


By M. E. Licon, 
University of Kentucky 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was held in Lexington, Kentucky, 
during the week of December 2nd to 6th, 
inclusive. From the standpoint of pro- 
gram given, this was the best meeting in the 
history of the association. This association 
is a regional standardizing agency. The 
region covered by this organization em- 
braces the states of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. The objective of the 
Association is to set up standards of attain- 
ment for the secondary schools and colleges 
of the region. The association maintains 
two standing committees known as_ the 
commission on secondary schools and the 
commission on institutions of higher 
education. 


The commission on secondary schools is 
composed of five members from each state, 
making a total of fifty-five members. 
These five members for each state consist 
of the State high school inspector from 
the State Department of Education, the 
professor of secondary education from 
the State University, a representative 
from the faculty of some college be- 
longing to the association, a repre- 
sentative from a public secondary school 
and a representative from a_ private 
secondary school. These members are 
elected by the association on the nomina- 
tion of the executive committee. The 
members of the commission for Kentucky 
are—M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky; 
Mark Godman, high school inspector; 
T. A. Hendricks, dean of Berea College; 
J. O. Lewis, principal of Owensboro High 
School; and Miss Juliet Jameson Poynter, 
Science Hill School for Girls, Shelbyville. 
The officers for this commission for 1928- 
1929 were Dr. E. J. Mathews, registrar of 


the University of Texas, chairman; Pro- 
fessor J. A. Stoddard, professor of secon- 
dary education, University of South Caro- 
lina, vice-chairman; and Dr. Joseph 
Roemer, professor of secondary education, 
University of Florida, secretary. 


The higher commission consists of thirty- 
nine persons representing institutions con- 
nected with the association. Twenty-four 
of these persons shall represent higher 
institutions, at least one being from each 
state represented in the association. 
Fifteen members of the commission shall 
be from secondary schools, at least one 
being from each state represented in the 
association. These members are elected 
by the association on the nomination of the 
executive committee. Dr. P. P. Boyd, 
dean of the College of Arts and Science of 
the University of Kentucky,and Mr. S. B. 
Tinsley, principal of the Louisville Girls 
High School, represent Kentucky on the 
higher commission. The officers of this 
commission for 1928-1929 were Dr. W. D. 
Hooper, University of Georgia, chairman; 
and Dr. T. H. Jack, Dean of the Graduate 
Schoo] of Emory University, secretary. 


About four hundred visitors and dele- 
gates attended the Lexington meeting. 
These people represented the 121 colleges 
and 1,026 secondary schools that were 
members of the association for 1928-1929. 
This group of men and women was one of 
the most distinguished groups of educators 
that has ever visited Kentucky. Some 
of the outstanding men of the meeting 
were—President W. P. Few, Duke Univer- 
sity; President A. B. Dinwiddie, Tulane 
University; President Edward Conradi, 
Florida State College for Women; President 
R. L. Marquis, North Texas State Teachers 
College; President Guy “E. Snavely, Bir- 
mingham-Southern College; President 
Samuel P. Brooks, Baylor University; Dean 
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H. D. Campbell, Washington and Lee 
University; Dr. W. R. Smithey, University 
of Virginia; Dr. J. H. Highsmith, State 
Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C.; 
\W. L. Spencer, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama; Pro- 
fessor J. A. Stoddard, University of South 
Carolina; Dr. Joseph Stewart, University 
of Georgia; Principal C. T. Kirkpatrick, 
Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville; Head- 
master S. J. McCallie, McCallie School for 
Boys, Chattanooga; Dr. H. M. Ivy, Super- 
intendent of schools, Meridian, Missis- 
sippi; President Frank L. McVey, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; President William J. 
Hutchins, Berea College; and De. Shelton 
R. Phelps, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 2nd to 4th, inclusive, were 
devoted to the work of the two commis- 
sions. The Central Reviewing Committee, 
consisting of one representative from each 
of the eleven states, devoted itself on 
Monday and Tuesday to a searching re- 
view of the annual reports of the secondary 
schools that were members of the associa- 
tion and of the reports of new schools 
making application for membership. This 
committee made the following report to the 
secondary commission: 


Number of old schools, 1,026. 

Number of old schools applying, 1,016. 

Number of old schools accredited but 
advised, 384. 

Number of old schools accredited but 
warned, 122. 

Number of schools dropped, 15. 

Number of old schools accredited without 
comment, 507. 

Numter of old schools accredited, 1,011. 

Number of new schools applying, 121. 

Number of new schools accredited, 94. 

Total number of schools accredited, 1,105. 


The report for Kentucky was as follows: 


Old schools on the list 1928-1929, 109. 

Old schools recommended for continuance 
on the list for 1929-1930, 105. 

Old schools advised, 21. 


Old schools warned, 24. 

Old schools dropped, 4. 

New schools added to the list for 1929- 
1930, 13. 

Total number of schools accredited, 118. 

The officers of the secondary school 
commission had prepared an excellent 
program. President W. P. Morgan, West- 
ern State Teachers College, McComb, 
Illinois, is president of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and was the fraternal delegate of 
that association to the meeting of the 
Southern Association. His address on the 
workings of the North Central Association 
was well received. Dr. E. D. Grizzell, 
professor of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was the fraternal 
delegate from the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. His report on the work 
of that association was both helpful and 
inspiring. Dr. Carl A. Jessen, specialist 
in the division of secondary education, 
United States Office of Education, delivered 
an address on ‘“‘Present Day Earmarks of a 
Good Secondary School.” ‘The Relation 
of Size of Class Efficiency of Instruction”’ 
was presented by L. V. Stockard, district 
superintendent of high schools, Dallas, 
Texas. ‘The Position of the Other 
Regional Agencies on Size of Classes’’ was 
presented by J. C. Harwood, Principal of 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
Virginia, The presentation of these topics 
was timely in view of the fact that the 
Southern Association has fixed its standard 
at a maximum of thirty pupils. 

All of the meetings of the Secondary 
Commission were open to the public and 
were well attended. The officers of this 
commission for 1929-1930 are: Principal 
J. C. Harwood, chairman; Dr. E. J. 
Mathews, vice-president; and Dr. Joseph 
Roemer, secretary. 

On Wednesday evening at 8:00 o’clock 
the city of Lexington, the woman’s clubs 
of Transylvania College and the University 
of Kentucky, the American Association of 
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University Women, and the Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations of Lexington 
gave a reception for the visitors. 


The commission on institutions of higher 
education recommended that the following 
institutions of higher education be admitted 
to membership in the association: 


Colleges of Arts and Sciences— 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


Teacher Training Colleges— 
State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi. 
Sul Rosa State Teachers College, 
Alpine, Texas. 


Junior Colleges— 

Berry College, Mt. Berry, Georgia. 

Harrison, Stone, Jackson Agriculture 
High School and Junior College, 
Perkinston, Mississippi. 

Nashville Agricultural Normal Insti- 
tute, Madison, Tennessee. 

Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, 
Kentucky. 

Pearl River College, Poplarville, Miss. 

South Park College, Beaumont, Texas. 


The meetings of the commission on insti- 
tutions of higher education were not open to 
the public. This commission did not have 
a formal program but devoted itself to a 
discussion of problems relating directly to 
its work. The officers of this commission 
for 1929-1930 are Professor .V. D. Hooper, 
University of Georgia, chairman; Dr. T. H. 
Jack, Emory University, secretary-vice- 
president. The council of this commission 
is composed of the following individuals— 
Professor W. D. Hooper, University of 
Georgia; Dr. T. H. Jack, Emory University; 
Dean C. W. Barnwell, University of 
Alabama; Principal J. T. Wright, Univer- 
sity School, Mobile, Alabama; President 
J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College; Pro- 
fessor W. J. Battle, University of Texas; 
Dean H. D. Campbell, Washington and Lee 
University. 


On Thursday morning, December 5th, 
the Association assembled for a two-day 
session. President H. L. Donovan of 
Eastern State Teachers College presented 
President R. L. Marquis with a gavel made 
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from the wood of one of the old sycamore 
trees of Boonesboro for his use during the 
meeting and for a souvenir of his visit to 
Kentucky. The first day was given over 
to addresses. Dr. Elmer Campbell, acting 
president of Transylvania College, wel- 
comed the visitors to Lexington and Ken- 
tucky. Dr. J. A. Highsmith of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, responded to this address 
of welcome on behalf of the association. 
Dean Charles E. Friley of Texas, A. & M. 
College addressed the association on the 
topic, “The Place of the Technological 
College in Higher Education.’’ Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, director of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, in his 
pleasing and masterful way presented the 
topic, ““The Professional Training for Col- 
lege and University Instructors.’’ This ad- 
dress was received by the association en- 
thusiastically as a timely topic. 


On Thursday afternoon from 4:00 to 
6:00 o’ciock Dr. and Mrs. Frank L. McVey 
entertained the visitors with a tea at 
Maxwell Place, the president’s home. 


On Thursday evening at 6:30 o’clock the 
visitors were entertained at dinner at the 
Lafayette Hotel by the Association of 
Kentucky Colleges and Universities. After 
dinner Dr. Marquis delivered the presi- 
dent’s address on ‘The Evolution of the 
American Democratic School System.’ 
He was followed by Dean John W. Withers, 
of the School of Education, New York 
University, who spoke on the subject, 
“The Place of the Teachers College in 
Higher Education.” 


On Friday morning, December 6th, the 
association met in the New Memorial 
Building on the campus of the University 
of Kentucky. The morning was devoted 
to the business session of the association. 
Reports of committees and the election of 
officers occupied the time. The officers 
elected for 1929-1930 were Dean H. D. 
Campbell, Washington and Lee University, 
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president; J. A. Stoddard, professor of 
secondary education, University of South 
Carolina, first vice-president; M. E. Ligon, 
professor of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, second vice-president; 
and president Guy E. Snavely, Birming- 
ham-Southern College, secretary-treasurer. 
The executive committee of the Association 
announced that the thirty-fifth annual meet- 
ing would be held in Atlanta, December 
1 to 5, 1930. 


At the close of the session Friday morn- 
ing the visitors were shown over the 
grounds and about the buildings of the 
University of Kentucky. At 12:45 o’clock 
the visitors were entertained at luncheon 
in the University Commons by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Dr. Frank L. McVey 
presided as host and dispensed generously 
genuine Kentucky hospitality. 


It is difficult to place an evaluation on 
the work of the association in the South. 
In the fields of higher education the 
standards of this association have helped 
to bring order and system out of chaos. 
A few years ago the Southern States were 
filled with institutions, private, denomi- 
national and public, that called themselves 
colleges and universities. These institu- 
tions had no common standards. The 
association has assisted these institutions 
to get together on common standards. 
Weak institutions calling themselves col- 
leges but doing work no better than a good 
secondary school have accepted the stand- 

ds of a secondary school and are now 

oing work in that field. Weak four-year 

colleges have met the standards of the 
association as four-year institutions or 
of a junior college. Private and public 
secondary schools have met the same 
standards for secondary institutions. 


The work of the association has brought 
the secondary schools and the _ higher 
institutions together on common grounds. 
Each type of institution understands the 
function of the other. It has helped to 
establish high ethical standards among the 
administrators. Kentucky has _ profited 
greatly in recent years by helpful standards 
of this association. It was a genuine 
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pleasure on the part of Kentucky to be the 
host to this great educational body in the 
city of Lexington. 
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The Teacher’s Responsibility For 
Asking Thought Questions 


By CHARLES W. KNUDSEN, 
Peabody College 


Most of us who are engaged in directing 
the learning activities of others believe that 
the ability to think can be improved. 
There are at least two ways that we may 
think of such improvement as taking place. 
First, since ideas, facts and principles (or 
the functioning of their physical counter- 
parts in neural structure) are the ‘‘ma- 
terials’ with which one manufactures 
responses to new situations by thinking, a 
learner may, other things being equal, im- 
prove his ability to think by increasing the 
the number of his ideas, facts and principles. 
In this manner does he increase the number 
of possible “‘cues’’ to bringing about a 
satisfactory state of adjustment with a 
given novel situation. Second, it appears 
reasonable that a learner’s practice in 
using his repertoire of possible ‘‘cues’”’ in 
formulating responses to new situations 
will result in an increased facility in their 
use, or, to state the matter in another way, 
such practice will result in an improved 
ability to think. 


The foregoing ways of considering the 
improvement of one’s ability to think imply 
two views of knowledge. The first view 
is that of knowledge as erudition. That 
man possesses the most knowledge who can 
give evidence of having acquired the great- 
est number of facts. The second view is 
that of knowledge as something usable 
in making adequate responses to new 
Situations. The distinction is one that is 
made in ordinary conversation when a 
contrast is made between ‘‘educated fools’ 
and “men of wisdom.” The implication 
for teachers in this distinction is that with 
them rests a responsibility for training 
students to think, or, stated in another way, 
a responsibility for engendering in students 
that product of learning designated as 
dynamic knowledge. According to the 
view expressed in this article, knowledge 
becomes dynamic or usable largely to the 
extent that teachers afford students oppor- 
tunities to make responses to situations 
which approximate those which exist in life 
situations outside the school. |The discus- 


sion which follows leaves out of account 
entirely those differences in the ability to 
think which are usually referred to as 
innate or inherited. 


it is quite likely that the question is the 
teacher’s most important directive instru- 
ment. By its skillful use a teacher may 
afford the student a basis for learning ac- 
tivity, or he may diagnose students’ difficul- 
ties, or he may testachievement. Itseems 
rather odd, if the question is an important 
device for furnishing a basis for learning 
activity, that teachers should ask so many 
questions for which students may furnish 
ready-made responses, and neglect the ask- 
ing of questions which stimulate reflection. 
Numerous studies of teachers’ questions re- 
veal, however, that there is astriking neglect 
to utilize the thought question to anything 
like the extent which its importance would 
seem to warrant. 


Various explanations of the failure of 
teachers to use thought questions and their 
practice of concentrating on fact questions 
have been given. For example, a history 
teacher once told the writer that her reason 
for asking so many fact questions and her 
failure to ask more thought questions was 
that the responses to fact questions gay 
those pupils who had not studied the 
assignment an opportunity to get the trend 
of the material in the text, and that they 
could not be able to respond to thought 
questions because they knew nothing about 
the assignment. Although this may be 
one reason for the practice of asking large 
numbers of fact questions to the practical 
exclusion of thought questions, it can 
scarcely be advanced as a good reason. A 
more probable reason is that teachers are 
indifferent to the value of an objective in 
teaching sometimes referred to as “‘training 
students to think.’’ Furthermore, it is 
quite likely that many teachers do not 
know how to formulate good thought 
questions. Books that deal with rmethods 
of teaching contain helpful suggestions 
about the formulation of thought questions 
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for any teacher who is willing to learn. 
It is the writer’s belief that if teachers 
become convinced of the value of training 
students to think, they will put forth the 
effort necessary to learn how to formulate 
thought questions. 


The immediate effect of a good thought 
question is that it causes the student to 
reflect, and reflection is an activity which 
from the standpoint of a casual observer 
is neither thrilling nor entertaining. It is 
an activity which requires time before any 
observable product is forthcoming. Con- 
sequently, when a thought question is put 
to a class and the members thereof begin to 
reflect in an endeavor to make an adequate 
response, observable activity is at a mini- 
mum. Unfortunately, there are those 
teachers and supervisors who believe that 
the ‘“‘hum of industry”’ should characterize 
a recitation, and the ‘‘hum”’ to which they 
refer consists of the eager waving of hands 
to indicate the willingness to express 
opinions regardless of the possession of 
opinions, the ready volunteer response 
which is interpreted as a ‘“‘good attitude,” 
and the endless asking of irrelevant 
questions. Enthusiasm on the part of a 
class is no doubt a virtue, but it does not 
follow that the only evidences of enthusiasm 
are observable motor activity and noise. 


A good thought question provides 
students with a situation to which they 
cannot respond with machine-like facility. 
The question, ‘‘When did Columbus dis- 
cover America?” is not a good thought 
question for a class in American History 
for the reason that the organized response, 
“1492,” is so intimately connected with 
the name, ‘“‘Columbus,”’ that the question 
calls only for the functioning of a well 
established verbal habit. Thinking is, 
however, largely a verbal process, and it 
should be remembered that if the question 
put to a student is such that it will not call 
for the functioning of some of his estab- 
lished verbal habits, then thinking, insofar 
as that particular question is concerned 
cannot take place to the extent of an 
adequate response. Because of the very 
intimate relation between language activity 
and thinking the teacher should strive to 
formulate thought questions so that they 
are intelligible to students. Recently the 
writer put the following question to a class 
that was studying methods of teaching, 
“why did 'Exercise twelve elicit such a 
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perfunctory response from so many mem- 
bers of the class?”” A student designated 
to make an oral response said that she did 
not know the meaning of the word ‘‘per- 
functory.” As soon as the meaning was 
explained the student made an adequate 
response. This illustrates the ease with 
which a teacher may err in formulating 
thought questions even in such matters as 
the choice of words in which to phrase a 
question. 


Even though teachers are convinced 
that they should give attention to the 
matter of teaching students to think, and 
even though they believe that thought 
questions are useful devices for stimulating 
their students to think, it does not follow 
that the ability to formulate good thought 
questions is thereby developed. The 
ability to ask good thought questions like 
all other abilities is a matter of growth. 
Rarely indeed does a teacher become so 
skillful that he may dispense with the plan- 
ning of his thought questions before he 
meets his class. Moreover, he who would 
become successful in the stimulation of 
thinking by means of questions, should 
evaluate them in the light of the responses 
that students make to them. As skill is 
acquired, the teacher will find himself 
more capable of devising questions while 
standing before a class, but his newly 
acquired skill should not blind him to the 
necessity of planning at least a few thought 
questions before he begins to direct a 
recitation. 


The'command, ‘‘Think!”’ is one to which 


students are relatively indifferent. Reflec- 
tion is ‘not stimulated by admonishing 
students. Given a motive, material, and 
a method of thinking 'and the normal 
student will think. To the extent that 
these conditions can be provided by the use 
of thought questions, teachers should be 
responsible for ‘employing them as instru- 
ments for training students ‘to think. 





What Is a Good School P 


By WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Two of my colleagues—both of them 
wel! known students of education—recently 
observed a demonstration lesson in a fifth 
grade classroom. In a conference soon 
afterward one of them declared the lesson 
to be among the best that he had ever;seen; 
the other was equally certain that it was 
among the worst. 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


So radical a disagreement between two 
apparently competent judges would prob- 
ably not occur very often; none the less the 
incident clearly reveals an important fact 
that one should bear in mind when one 
reads an article or listens to a lecture on 
the subject, ‘‘What is a good school?’ The 
important fact is that there are varying 
standards as to desirable practices in school 
work, and even life-long students of the 
problem may differ widely in estimating 
the value of a particular type of school- 
organization or a particular piece of class- 
room teaching. The present paper, then, 
should be understood as reflecting stand- 
ards and ideals that may be more or less 
peculiar to the present writer. 


With this warning to the reader, I shall 
attempt to set forth somewhat concretely 


the most important characteristics of a 
good school as I conceive of them. I can 
do this best, perhaps, by describing a 
school that I visited nearly thirty years 
ago—a school that remains in my memory 
as one of the very best, if not indeed quite 
the best—that I have ever seen in this 
country. It was an elementary school ina 
mid-western city, and a fairly large school 
for those days, having a staff of perhaps 
twenty-five teachers. 


On entering the building I looked first 
for the principal’s office and finally found 
it on the second floor. The door, however, 
was locked, and when I looked through the 
glass partition I noticed that the desk and 
chairs were piled high with books and 
supplies. Indeed the office appeared to 
have been quite uninhabited for a long 
time. 


As I turned away, the principal—a tall, 
grey-haired man with a pleasant twinkle 
in his eye—came out of a neighboring 
classroom. I introduced myself and he 
asked me at once to visit the school with 
him. Later in the day, when I remarked 
upon the locked and unoccupied office and 
when he learned that I was myself just 
entering upon the work of an elementary 
school principalship, he gave me a bit of 
fatherly advice that reveals clearly one of 
the conditions that go to make a school a 
good school. ‘Don’t be an ‘office princi- 
pal,’’’ he said. ‘Live with your boys and 
girls.” And precisely that is what he did. 
Of course the records and reports that a 
principal must look after were not neglected. 
These duties, however, were taken care of 
before and after school hours. He had a 
little desk in the lower corridor which was 
quite sufficient for his ‘‘administrative’’ 
needs. 


To the real work of the school he gave his 
major attention, and this real work was to 
me a revelation. In the first classroom 
that we visited I sensed with something 
akin to a thrill the “spirit’’ of the school. 
There was perfect rapport between pupils 
and teacher. All were working together 
like a busy and happy family. Among the 
pupils as well as between pupils and teacher 
there was whole-hearted co-operation. 
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This quite remarkable ‘‘morale’’ was 
characteristic not only of one classroom 
or of a few classrooms but of every class- 
room, and it represented an achievement 
of supervisory leadership that I have never 
seen duplicated on an equal scale. 


Perhaps the best way in which to describe 
this ‘‘spirit’’ or ‘‘morale”’ is to say that the 
school throughout was characterized by 
an eager and aggressive industry. There 
seemed to be upon the part of all a keen 
desire to do the work just as well as it 
could be done. In an atmosphere of this 
sort, of course, the seeds of inattention, 
mischief and disorder found small chance 
to germinate. 


As an illustration of the pervasiveness 
of this spirit, I may refer to one of the 
classrooms in which the teacher did not 
appear to be thoroughly at home in her 
work as did the other teachers of the school. 
However, this seemed to make no difference 
with the pupils. They were just as eager 
and earnest and considerate as were the 
pupils in the other classrooms. On inquiry 
I found that this teacher had been recently 
transferred fron another school where she 
was very distinctly failing in her work, 
largely because she was unable to cope 
with disciplinary difficulties. Not in- 
frequently, the principal told me, teachers 
who had lost their self-confidence were sent 
to this school where with the very favor- 
able attitude upon the part of the pupils, 
they were often able to ‘‘find themselves’”’ 
again. Pupils troublesome in other schools 
were also occasionally transferred to this 
school, and in many cases the ‘“‘fashion”’ of 
order and industry and good work which 
here prevailed caught up these recalcitrant 
pupils and quite transformed them. 


Under such conditions, of course, much 
could be accomplished beyond the limits 
of the stated course of study. Individual 
pupils who revealed special abilities were 
given opportunities to work ahead on their 
own problems, and, in many of the class- 
rooms, group enterprises that we should 
now call projects were under way. There 
was, however, no neglect of the regular 
school work. 


There is another fact regarding this 
school that I should mention. The prin- 
cipal who had been responsible for build- 
ing up this pervasive spirit died suddenly 
about a year after the time of which I have 
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been speaking. Some fifteen years later— 
and fourteen years after the principal’s 
death—I had occasion to revisit the school. 
I did not at all expect that this wonderful 
school spirit had survived the man who had 
developed it; so much in an achievement 
of this sort is due to the influence of a strong 
personality and when this personal influ- 
ence is removed, the spirit so often passes 
with it. I was, therefore, greatly surprised 
to find that the school was very much the 
same as when I first observed it, fifteen 
years before. In other words, this man 
had done his work so well that his creation 
lived long after he had passed to his 
reward. Through rare personal gifts he 
had established a standard which had its 
own internal strength and vigor, enabling 
it to live on without him. 
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With this brief and inadequate descrip- 
tion of an actual school as a basis, I may 
be permitted to formulate in more gen- 
erous terms my own ideal of a good 
school: 

1. <A good school looks sedulously after 
the health and bodily well-being of those 
whom it serves. 

2. <A good school is characterized by 
eager and aggressive industry upon the 
part of both pupils and teachers. In a 
good school hard work is taken for granted. 

3. A good school is characterized by 
whole-hearted co-operation between teacher 
and pupils and among pupils. In such a 
school the teacher is a leader and a guide 
rather than a task-master. 

4. Ina good school, a spirit of helpful- 
ness and a constant regard for the rights 
and welfare of others are strongly in 
evidence. ‘Others first’”’ is a good motto 
for a good school just as it is the out- 
standing motto of the good home. 


5. A good school almost all of the time 
is a “happy” school, not because happiness 
is sought directly but because happiness 
is the usual accompaniment of hard work, 
unselfishness, and a willingness to help 
others. The latter factors, however, are 
much more important than happiness as 
such or in and for itself. 


6. A good school sets high store by 
what may be called the ideal of fine work- 
manship. To do as well as one can the 
task that the hand (or the head), finds to 
do, irrespective of the reward that it brings, 
irrespective of whether it is intrinsically 
interesting or boring—this to my mind is 
the ideal that American youth needs most 
of all at the present time. 


7. Ina good school, every pupil learns 
each successive day a little bit more to 
stand alone, to “carry on’’ without over- 
sight and direction, to control his own 
interests and desires and direct his own 
conduct toward worthy ends. The most 


important test of the teacher’s efficiency 
is the degree in which he or she makes 
himself or herself, not imdispensable, but 
dispensable. Self-guidance, self-discipline, 
self-control—these are among the primary 
objectives of a good school. 


It is much easier to formulate ideals of 
what a good school should be than to set 
forth a program for realizing these ideals. 
Fortunately for me the editor did not ask 
me to discuss the latter problem. There 
may be space, however, for a word or two 
that may guard the teacher or the prin- 
cipal against discouragement. In the first 
place, good schools are not likely to be 
developed over night. One must work 
patiently and steadfastly, but above all 
one must not be depressed if the progress 
is slow. It is well to watch for and to 
cherish even the smallest gains. Here, 
for example, is a boy who shows the begin- 
ning of a sense of responsibility that was 
entirely lacking last week. Here is a girl 
who seems to be acquiring a notion of what 
it really means to learn to the point of 
actual mastery. Here is a pupil who has 
awakened to the fact that work which is at 
first unattractive in itself may, if persisted 
in, become interesting or even fascinating. 
Each of these cases illustrates an important 
element in the kind of growth which the 
life of the school should bring about. 


In so far as my observations give me a 
basis for judgment, there is no single 
formula for the development of a good 
school. Most of the methods and pro- 
cedures described in books on teaching 
have a place in certain school situations, 
but no one of them is a panacea—for that 
matter, no combination of them will solve 
all of our problems. In the last analysis 
the important element is the capacity of 
the teacher to see clearly what is needed, 
to work patiently toward the desired 
results, and above all to forget himself or 
oo and live with and for the boys and 
girls. 
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ANNUAL SPELLING BEE 


The Courier-Journal recently announced 
its sixth annual State Spelling Bee, of which 
the Kentucky Education Association is 
co-sponsor. The Kentucky Spelling Bee 
is a branch of the Courier-Journal National 
Spelling Bee in which children from Maine 
to Utah and from Iowa to Louisiana are 
participating. 

The prize list for the State Spelling Bee 
is the same as last year with a trip to 
Washington offered to the State champion 
to compete for $2,500 in cash prizes in the 
National Spelling Bee next May. Spellers 
who finish second, third, etc., in the State 
match will divide $500 in cash prizes in 
amounts ranging from $5 to $100. Webster 
Collegiate Dictionaries are offered as prizes 
to the city and county champions in the 
State match who do not get cash awards. 
Lithographed certificates of merit go to 
grade and school champions of the State. 


Last April Judge Robert W. Bingham,- 


publisher of the Courier-Journal, presided 
at a big Spelling Bee banquet in the Ken- 
tucky Hotel in Louisville preceding the 
State match. Guests included all county 
champion spellers, their chaperons, county 
school superintendents and officers of the 
Kentucky Education Association. This 
luncheon will be repeated next April at the 
State match. 

Plans are being made to give cities of the 
first, second and third classes separate 
representation in the State match. This 
would include Louisville, Ashland, Coving- 
ton, Lexington, Newport, Paducah, Bow- 
ling Green, Corbin, Frankfort, Henderson, 
Hopkinsville, Maysville, Middlesboro and 
Owensboro. 


Early entries into the Spelling Bee 
indicate the breaking of all records. 
Usually the State Spelling Bee is announced 
January 1. As this story is written, nearly 
three weeks before the date of the usual 
announcement, fifty-eight counties are 
enrolled. 


Counties not yet filing application 
blanks for entrance are Fulton, Hickman, 
Carlisle, Calloway, Lyon, Webster, 
Christian, Muhlenberg, Ohio, Logan, Simp- 
son, Grayson, Hart, Metcalfe, Monroe, 
Marion, Boyle, Casey, Russell, Green, 
Taylor, Washington, Clinton, Wayne, 
McCreary, Rockcastle, Pulaski, Laurel, 
Jackson, Whitley, Knox, Owsley, Clay, 
Leslie, Harlan, Letcher, Pike, Floyd, 
Martin, Johnson, Lawrence, Elliott, Carter, 
Rowan, Fleming, Mason, Menifee, Mont- 
gomery, Bourbon, Scott, Fayette, Jessa- 
mine, Pendleton, Campbell, Kenton, Boone, 
Gallatin, Carroll, Trimble, Oldham and 
Shelby. 


Most of these counties were entered in 
1929, and their enrollment blanks are 
expected momentarily. The most encour- 
aging feature of the 1930 campaign is the 
great number of counties not represented 
in Louisville last year which have entered 
early this year. They include Livingston, 
McLean, Warren, Wolfe, Magoffin, Morgan 
Robertson, Lincoln, Harrison and Boyd. 
Others which did not send champions in 
1929 but which will be given urgent invita- 
tions are Fayette, Jessamine, Carlisle, 
Calloway, Lyon, Grayson, Metcalfe, Muh- 
lenberg, Monroe, Clinton, Wayne, Pulaski, 
Casey, Jackson, Whitley, Harlan, Leslie, 
Martin, Johnson, Elliott, Rowan, Carter, 
Fleming, Menifee, Kenton and Carroll. 





Administrative Procedures in 
Curriculum Making 


By WALTER D. COcKING, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


At the present time some two thousand 
school superintendents are engaged in the 
task of curriculum revision. Such an 
expenditure of time and effort should 
return the largest possible value. Further- 
more, there should be a distinct reason for 
each school superintendent undertaking 
the task. Wise administration as well as 
wise planning would do much to eliminate 
waste. This problem has become universal 
throughout the United States. It seems 
timely, therefore, toattempt to discuss with 
you, who are largely responsible for such 
programs, those administrative practices 
which would seem to give the largest 
returns for the outlay. In this discussion 
we shall concern ourselves principally with 
those phases of curriculum revision which 
are chiefly administrative, in other words, 
which have to do with the planning of 


programs and putting them into practice. 
In the past, too little attention has been 


paid to the administrative procedures 
which are used in curriculum making. 
Surveys and writings regarding curriculum 
making have been concerned largely with 
aims, objectives, and determination of 
content. The problem of how to undertake 
a program of curriculum making, set up the 
machinery, carry it on and make it per- 
petual has received little attention. Some 
few have recognized that the program must 
be organized and carried on, but they seem 
to have had a blind faith that this part will 
somehow get done. Many of those writing 
on curriculum have considered this part of 
the program relatively unimportant and of 
little concern. They have been concerned 
with other phases and other problems. 
The responsibility for wisely administrat- 
ing such programs has been the work of 
someone else. Those few who have 
mentioned administrative practices in 
connection with curriculum making have 
almost always dealt in glittering generali- 
ties, ambiguous phrases, and vague princi- 
ples rather than specifically with the 
problems which are met. 


Administrators who are charged with the 
successful operation of a school system and 


of a curriculum program in particular need 
not alone sound principles and theories 
but should also make definite steps of pro- 
cedure in carrying them into effect. The 
purpose of the discussion today is to con- 
sider the problem, HOW SHOULD A 
PROGRAM OF CURRICULUM BE 
CARRIED ON? We are, therefore, not 
concerned in this discussion with theories, 
but are seeking a solution to the problems 
as to what particular steps are best in con- 
ducting a program of curriculum making, 
which will give the most satisfactory 
results. 


The Good Book tells us that Moses went 
up into the mountain to commune with God 
and that he came down with the Ten 
Commandments engraved on tablets of 
stone. In the mental picture-gallery of 
most of us this awe-inspiring superhuman 
patriarch of !ong ago, with his long, white 
beard sweeping his chest, stands forever- 
more on the mountain top holding the 
sacred tablets of stone. This great law- 
giver of the ancient world has a prototype 
in education. Until very recent years, a 
superintendent of schools would sit in his 
sanctum sanctorum, commune.with his own 
soul, and write the courses of study for the 
system over which he presided. The 
curriculum, like laws, was handed down 
from above and was supposed to be ac- 
cepted without question. Many good laws 
and some good courses of study came into 
being in this way, because there have been 
wise and just lawgivers and superinten- 
dents. But achievement of this kind 
is regarded as a monument to its creator. 
A monument may be ‘‘a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever,” but because it cannot change 
with the life about it, it soon becomes a 
landmark of the past rather than a part of 
the living present. As time goes on, tradi- 
tion invests this creation of the past with a 
halo, and an attempt to change it in any 
way comes to be regarded as the desecration 
ofaholy thing. In the hearts of the people 
of today there still is a cord that vibrates 
to the blind faith of those ancient people 
whose chief glory was the law of the Medes 
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and Persians, which change not. No one 
person, however wise, can understand and 
provide for all the needs of all the children 
of all the people in any school community. 
Only an infinite mind could have so vast a 
grasp and so great an understanding. 


We have but to examine casually the 
courses of study written by school super- 
intendents and college professors not in 
daily touch with young children to dis- 
cover the impossible task set for teachers 
and pupils. Words which may call up 
wonderful pictures to the imagination of an 
adult, whose life has been full of rich 
experiences, are only black marks ona white 
page to a child whose mind is furnished 
with mental images from a much more 
limited view of life. Furthermore, America 
today is in period of maximum rapidity of 
change in human habits of getting a living, 
making a home, spending leisure time, and 
performing the other recurrent activities 
that constitute living. If the school isto 
function effectively in aiding the child in 
his unfolding development, its organiza- 
tion, and particularly the curriculum, must 
be so attuned that it can be readily and 
economically adjusted to the needs of an 
ever-changing world. The problem, there- 
fore, of those who are charged with the 
revision of the curriculum is to provide a 
practical working plan for the continuous 
adjustment of the school to the needs of 
boys and girls. 


We have seen in recent years all over this 
country sporadic efforts looking to the 
revision of the school curriculum at one and 
a given time. May I suggest to you that 
the only excuse for such a program of 
curriculum revision is the admittance on 
the part of the school authorities of the 
fact that their school curriculum has been 
allowed to lag behind under changes in the 
world about them. So frequent has this 
been the case that curriculum revision 
programs in public schools all over the 
country have been concerned first with 
catching up. Itisonly after such intensive 
efforts that they have been able to con- 
sider and plan for the more important part 
of a curriculum program, which has to do 
with keeping up. The discussion today 
is to take account of both phases of curricu- 
lum revision, catching up and keeping up. 


“Very few curriculum studies are com- 
plete and coherent projects,’ says Hapar, 


“The absence of a completely organized 
methodology has left curriculum revision 
to individual ingenuity, with the effect 
that many misguided products have 
claimed wide currency.’’ Hapar continues, 
“The work of the pioneers is praiseworthy 
but from now on we must be more ex- 
acting.” 

The administrative procedures which I 
shall attempt to set forth and describe in 
this paper have come as a result of four 
years of experience in the San Antonio and 
St. Louis school systems in curriculum re- 
vision programs, and also in connection 
with intensive study of administrative pro- 
cedures used in curriculum making in 
twelve or more progressive cities through- 
out the United States. For those inter- 
ested, the results of this latter study are to 
be found in a little book, ‘‘Administrative 
Procedures in Curriculum Making for 
Public Schools,’”’ published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

The department of superintendence ex- 
pressed its belief in the importance of a 
logical and scientific beginning of curricu- 
lum making programs in the words, “‘The 
first step in curriculum construction is the 
careful formation of the general and 
specific aims and objectives of education. 
A great deal of time and attention have 
been devoted by those interested in curricu- 
lum making to this particular field. In 
fact, it is probable that this part of the work 
has received more time and attention than 
any other. Scientific research has not 
aided at this point to any extent, for the 
determination of objectives is largely 
philosophical in character. It is not in 
the main subject to detailed measurements 
and exact weighing. Those working on 
the curriculum find themselves in a veri- 
table thicket regarding the various theories 
advocated. Thereis the theory of the duty 
of the school to prepare for adult need; the 
theory that the duty of the school is to 
prepare the individual for present living. 
There is the theory that the curriculum 
should be built upon the normal activities 
of children. There is the theory that the 
curriculum should be determined by study- 
ing the needs of the workers in the various 
industries and professions, etc. 

To the one confronted with the responsi- 
bility of the program of curriculum making 
to find his way through the maze of these 
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theories and to discover those suited to his 
program is, indeed, a problem. The 
administrator recognizes that he must 
accept certain aims before he can formulate 
his program. As his needs must show 
almost immediate results in any program 
undertaken, it is impossible for him to 
attempt any detailed study, and neither 
is there any definite procedure available 
for him to follow. Students of curriculum 
making more recently have recognized 
another phase of the work wherein it is 
necessary to set forth principles in a 
definite fashion. With the growth of 


attention to curriculum making and with 
such programs being set up in virtually 
every town and hamlet, the purpose for 
undertaking such programs needs to be 


definitely established. It is an American 
characteristic that when some event or 
movement catches the public fancy that 
the entire country rushes headlong into it. 
The Gold Rush of ’49, the Ford mania in 
the first quarter of the present century, the 
present frenzy over aviation, are but 
illustrations of this characteristic. The 
educational world is particularly given to 
such procedure. Curriculum revision has 
come to be a popular pastime. Some 
programs have been carefully planned and 
instituted. Hundreds of others, on the 
other hand, seem to have been organized 
and carried on without rhyme or reason. 
In fact, a study of curriculum programs 
must lead one to the conclusion that little 
planning and study have been given to the 
need, the purpose, and the effects of such 
undertakings. The entire cause of curricu- 
lum making can be irreparably injured by 
such unplanned programs. A research for 
reasons for undertaking curriculum revi- 
sions in twelve American school systems 
reveals such as: 


1. The demand of the public, 
2. The demand of teachers, 


3. The demand of institutions of higher 
learning, 


4. Competition with other — school 
systems, 

5. Lapse of considerable time since the 
last revision, 

6. In order to interest the public in the 
work of the school, 


7. Changes in school organization. 


It will be recognized that no one of the 
above reasons is sufficient in itself for the 
undertaking of a program which has to do 
with what is taught in the schools. Regard- 
less, however, of the reason for undertaking 
curriculum making, many programs have 
been instituted without counting the cost, 
financial or otherwise, or educating the 
board of education, teachers and the com- 
munity with the necessity of such a piece 
of work. Thus has come the necessity for 
the formulation of definite statements of 
administrative principles, which not only 
set forth the need of curriculum revision 
but which also underlie the program of 
curriculum making. In the annual report 
of the superintendent of public instruction 
of the St. Louis schools, 1926, a section is 
devoted to the curriculum program. In 
this report are set forth the administrative 
principles which were followed in the 
development of the St. Louis program. 
They are of interest to this discussion in 
showing how one system was not only 
cognizant of the problem here set forth, but 
also in showing the way in which they 
attempted to meet it. The administrative 
principles used in that program were as 
follows: 


1. One of the first tasks in constructing 
a curriculum is to set up the aims and 
objectives of the school in the community. 
This involves a study of the activities and 
pursuits of the community and a careful 
selection of the purposes or functions of 
public education. 

2. It is sound pedagogy to have a 
common continuous program of progressive 
procedure in each field of instruction 
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running from the kindergarten through all 
divisions of the school system. 


3. Use as many people connected with 
the St. Louis schools as is possible. The 
ideal will be to have everyone working at 
some particular job with reference to the 
curriculum. 


4 Jobs or units of curriculum construc- 
tion will finally be broken up into small 
specific pieces. 

5. Curriculum experiments and work 
carried on in other centers should be care- 
fully investigated and practical results 
made available for local use. 


6. Effort should be made to incorporate 
the most advanced educational thought 
and method in all phases of the work. 


7. Colleges of education, graduate 
students and school systems over the 
country should be interested in various 
problems relating to the task of curriculum 
construction in the schools. 


8. A-system of committee organization 
is to be desired. 
9. The best method of committee 
organization involves: 
1. Classroom teachers as chairman of 
subject committees. 
2. Supervisors and principals as con- 
sulting advisers to all committees. 


10. The correct selection of committee 
personnel is one of the most important 
tasks, 


at. 


One vital step in curriculum con- 
struction is to measure objectively the 
degree to which the course outlined con- 
tributes to the realization of the aims to be 
attained. Hence the preparation of a 
suitable series of objective tests is necessary. 


12. It should be kept in mind that the 
task of curriculum construction is never 
completed but is a continuous program. 


Following this step came the setting 
forth of the educational philosophies which 
were to guide in the development of the 
program. These were presented to the 
entire system for study and criticism and 
in completed form represented the co- 
operative beliefs of the school system. 
As finally determined they are as follows: 


1. Self-activity is fundamental to 
learning. 


2. While transfer of training may take 
place under certain conditions, it is neither 
automatic nor inevitable. 

3. There is no desirable discipline in 
— what is merely difficult and distaste- 

ul. 

4. Education serves both proximate 
and ultimate ends. 

5. The universal interdependence of 
man is basic for education. 

6. The welfare of society demands the 
optimum development of the individual. 

7. Education represents an _ invest- 
ment by society to promote the common 
welfare. 


8. The school is only one of the educa- 
tive agencies established by society, and 
the inevitable overlapping in duties and 
responsibilities necessitates mutual co- 
operation. 

9. Schools serve two interests: Those 
of the individual and those of society; 
wherever the two come into conflict, that 
of society takes precedence. 

10. It is the duty of the school to 
adjust itself to social progress. 

11. The school should endeavor to 
give to all a common integrating body of 
functional knowledge, of habits, of ideals, 
and of appreciations. 


12. Itis the duty of the school to adapt 
the means of education to the needs of the 
individual, whatever may be the mental, 
physical, moral or environmental con- 
ditions. 


13. The need of the individual for two 
co-ordinate types of ability is recognized; 
unspecialized, to discharge common per- 
sonal, domestic and civic duties; specialized, 
to render expert service to society. 


14. The fact of individual differences 
conditions the results that may be expected 
from the educative process. 


15. Education includes teaching the 
individual to do better the desirable things 
of life that he would do anyhow. 


16. Culture as a desirable outcome of 
education consists in the all-round develop- 
ment of those capacities and ideals which 
make for human progress—it includes 
social service, many-sidedness, democracy, 
physical well-being, development of spirit- 
ual life, aesthetic appreciations, well- 
mannered expression, insight, force, and 
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idealism; it is altruistic, dynamic and 
creative. 

A study of the underlying administra- 
tive principles of the programs in twelve 
progressive American cities showed that 
the reason for undertaking their curriculum 
programs was as follows: 

1. The curriculum is never diminished. 

2. Education is not something to be 
mechanized. 

3. All connected with a school system 
should have some definite part in curricu- 
lum making. 

4. Curriculum making must involve 
scientific research. 

5. Participation in curriculum making 
is the most direct way to stimulate teacher 
growth. 

6. Curriculum making is the concern 
of the entire community. 

7. The curriculum must change with 
the contemporary civilization about it. 

8. Effective teaching is had by having 
those who teach to participate in deter- 
mining what should be taught and how. 

In other words, school authorities are 


beginning to plan their programs definitely 


and logically. This should bring about a 
a far superior output. At present no 
definite data are available, and the com- 
posite statement formulated by the com- 
mittee of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, whose report is found 
in the ‘“Twenty-sixth Yearbook,”’ Part II, 
seems to be most practical and useful. 
The report is not only a statement of aims 
of education but also a statement of the 
principles which should underlie the pro- 
gram of curriculum making. 

After the decision has been reached that 
program of curriculum making is to be 
undertaken, the duties devolve upon the ad- 
ministrator to plan the various steps. 
Among the questions to which answers must 
be given are the following: 

1. What should be the scope of the 
curriculum program? 

2. What should be the size of the cur- 
riculum program? 

3. What should be the length of the 
curriculum program? 

4. What should the course of study 
contain? 

5. Whoshould be in direct charge of the 
curriculum program ? 


6. What will be the financial cost? 

7. How much, if any, clerical assistance 
is necessary? 

8. What should be the mechanical 
make-up of the curriculum? 

9. Shall the curriculum be built about 
subjects or about normal pupil activities? 

10. How shall the content of the course 
be determined? 

11. What is the relation of textbooks 
and supplies to curriculum making? 

12. What type of curriculum library 
should be made available and how? 

13. How can the proper morale be 
created regarding the curriculum program? 

14. What publicity about the curricu- 
lum program should be given? 

15. What should be the part of the 
board of education in curriculum making? 

16. What should be the relation and 
responsibility of principals, supervising 
principals, teachers and others? 

17. Howshould work on the curriculum 
affect the regular teaching duties? 

18. Who should have the responsi- 
bility for installing new courses inaschool? 

19. What should be the basis for the 
selection of curriculum workers? 

20. What should be the relation of 
training to work done on the curriculum? 
21. What size of committee is best? 

22. What size of job should be assigned 
to the committee? 

23. How frequently should the com- 
mittee meetings be? 

24. How should the work of various 
committees be unified into one integrating 
whole? 

25. How may the success of a curricu- 
lum program be determined? 

26. What is the major outcome of the 
curriculum program? 

27. How may the 
measured ? 

28. What type of experimental studies 
may be carried on in connection with the 
curriculum program? 

29. How may the work of the curricu- 
lum program be appraised in order to 
determine its value? 

These are at least some of the important 
questions which the administrator must 
answer as he determines his program. It is 


curriculum be 
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to be understood, of course, that the pe- 
culiar local conditions under which the pro- 
gram is carried on will have a great deal to 
do with the answers to these questions. The 
writer has sought answers to the questions 
above named by making a study of the 
procedure in twelve progressive American 
cities where extensive programs of curricu- 
lum making have been in operation during 
the past few years. As a result of that 
study and on a basis of sound administra- 
tive principles it has been possible to 
formulate the administrative principle 
which should underlie curriculum making. 


Preliminary to such a program, certain 
factors should be clearly in mind. The 
progress in our changing civilization has 
been more rapid and of more importance 
in the last quarter of a century than ever 
before. Important, and in many _ cases 
fundamental, changes are coming in our 
social and economic life. Centered in our 
national civic life is our system of public 
schools. If its work is to be successfully 


carried on, one of the vital functions of its 
program must be constant attention to what 
is taught in the schools, hence a continuous 
program of curriculum making. 


Many 
educators who have commented on the 
work now being done in curriculum making 
have professed to find little to praise and 
much to condemn. All have agreed that 
curriculum making must go on with increas- 
ing intensity rather than with less. 
Solutions have been difficult to propose. 
Rugg and Counts in 1927 drew a somewhat 
dismal picture of the current efforts at 
curriculum making in public schools. They 
found, however, considerable hope in 
certain programs being carried on in par- 
ticularly progressive school systems. They 
characterized the work being done in these 


as that which has great promise for the’ 


future. 


An attempt has been made in setting 
forth the principles for the organization 
and administration of curriculum programs 
to analyze the work of these progressive 
systems. It should be concluded, there- 
fore that the practices of the programs 
studied, which were formed after the most 
careful study and which have passed 
through the trying fires of actual experi- 
ence, should be of considerable value to 
those charged with the responsibility of 
carrying on and administrating a curricu- 
lum program elsewhere. The following 


statement of principles is therefore pre- 
sented which should guide those responsible 
for curriculum making in public schools in 
the formulation and administration of their 
programs: 


I, AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


1. There should be a conscious accept- 
ance of a definite educational philosophy. 

2. The fifty principles formulated by 
the Committee of the National Society for 
the Study of Education as the foundation 
steps in curriculum making are the best and 
most usable aims and objectives so far set 
forth. 

3. The general aims of public education 
should be scientifically determined, clearly 
stated, and well understood. 

4. Sound administrative principles 
should be determined as one of the first 
steps in a curriculum making program. 


II. INSTITUTING THE PROGRAM 


5. A program of curriculum making 
should include restatement of aims, re- 
vision of the program of studies and time 
allotment, revision of content, selection of 
books and supplies, use of objective instru- 
ments to measure results. 

6. A given course of study should be 
composed of the following elements: Aims 
and objectives, methods of procedure, sug- 
gested activities, probable outcomes, lists 
of books and supplies, type lessons, work 
divided according to the promotion periods 
of the system, and bibliographies. 

7. The direct responsibility of the 
curriculum program should be fixed in some 
one individual specially competent for the 
particular job. In recognition of the 
truth of this principle progressive schools 
are creating a position known as “Director 
of Curriculum.” 

8. The cost of the curriculum program 
should be carefully determined, provision 
should be made for it in the annual budget, 
and the expenditures should be carefully 
accounted. 

9. Money spent on the making of the 
curriculum is one of the best expenditures 
which can be made of public funds. 

10. Provision should be made for neces- 
sary clerical assistance. 

11. The curriculum should be set 
forth in a mechanical form which will be 
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most practical and useful to those who are 
to use it. 

12. The mechanical set-up of the cur- 
riculum should be such that new materials 
may be added economically, efficiently, 
and expeditiously. 

13. A particular subject or teaching 
unit should find a place in the curriculum 
on the basis that it can satisfy certain aims 
better than any other. 

14. The plan used by school systems 
is to provide for school subjects; however, 
the teaching of these subjects should be 
largely through activities suited to the 
needs and interest of the pupils. 

15. The content of the curriculum 
should be determined as scientifically as 
possible. The means used should include 
judgment of committees, opinion of experts, 
best practice, research and experimenta- 
tion. 

16. The relation of books and supplies 
to the curriculum is that they should serve 
as aids in interpreting the curriculum. 

17. Provision should be made for a 


curriculum library containing all materials 
dealing with curriculum making, and useful 


to those working on the curriculum. 

18. The attitude of the public toward 
the school curriculum and its problems 
should be considered. 

19. Definite steps should be taken to 
interest the community and keep it in- 
formed of what is being done in revising 
the curriculum. 

20. Curriculum making should tend to 
increase the morale of the entire system. 
The success of the program is largely 
dependent on harmonious relationships, 
established throughout the whole personnel 
of the system. 


III. PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM 
MAKING 


21. Board of education should have a 
definite responsibility to curriculum making 
through authorizing the program, providing 
necessary funds, and approving the recom- 
mendations of the superintendent. This is 
essential to any program which is scientific. 

22. The relation of various groups to 
curriculum making should be as follows: 

Superintendent—General oversight of 
the program. 


Research Director—Measuring and inter- 
preting the results. 

Curriculum Director—In 
program. 

Principal—Serve on committees 
install new courses. 

Supervisor—Guide 
mittees. 

Classroom Teachers—Serve on subject 
committees. 

Board of Education—Authorize pro- 
gram and appropriate money. 

Community—Advisory. 

Psychologist, Sociologist, Philosopher, 
Economist, Subject Expert—Consultant. 

23. The responsibility for the various 
phases of the curriculum program should be 
placed as follows: 

Planning the program—central office. 

Determining aims, program of studies 
and time allotment—central office prin- 
cipals, supervisors and teachers. 

Determining subject-matter—teachers 
with assistance of principals and super- 
visors. 

Making objective tests—teachers with 
aid of supervisors and division of research. 

Installing new courses—principal with 
assistance of supervisors. 

Carrying on constant revision—entire 
system. 

Editing courses of study—central office. 


charge of 
and 


and advise com- 


IV. COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


26. Curriculum workers should be 
selected because of their particular fitness 
for a particular job. As far as possible, 
objective standards should be employed. 

27. Those primarily concerned with 
certain school tasks or jobs should be the 
responsible agents for curriculum making 
dealing with their respective interests. 

28. Those working on the curriculum 
should be definitely trained in the principles 
of curriculum instruction. 

29. The size of a committee should be 
such that definite responsibility can be 
placed and efficient work secured. Judged 
by the standards now available it will not 
be less than three or more than nine. 

30. In order to get efficient results, (1) 
jobs should be small and specific, and (2) 
responsibility should be fixed. 
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31. General participation in the work 
of curriculum making is desirable. 

32. There should be a definite progres- 
sion of subject-matter. Unification of 
the work should be sought. 

33. There should be a conscious inter- 
gration of the work of one unit with that 
of another. 


V. APPRAISING VALUE OF CURRICULUM 
PROGRAMS 


34. Thesuccess of a curriculum program 
should be determined chiefly by its effect 
on the training received by boys and girls. 
Success should be determined through use 
of both subjective and objective measures. 

35. The outcomes from curriculum 
making should be two-fold; those which 
result in better training for boys and girls 
and those which serve to make for a more 
enlightened, virile teaching corps. 

36. A definite program of objective 
measurements should be a part of curricu- 
lum making. The object of sucha program 
is to determine the effectiveness of the new 
courses, or such elements of them as can be 
measured. 

37. Controlled experimental studies 
which have for their object the scientific 
determination of elements in the curriculum 
should be constantly carried on by every 
school system. 

38. Appraisal programs which have for 
their object the definite determination of 
value of curriculum revision should be 
formulated and carried on. 


VI. GENERAL 


39. The particular local conditions 
undoubtedly make necessary the adapta- 
tion of the program to fit exact needs. 

40. Courses of study should always be 
considered tentative and be modified 
whenever good reasons appear. 


SIGNIFICATION CONCLUSIONS 


1. Determination of sound administrative 
principles which are to underlie the formula- 
tion of the curriculum program in a com- 
munity should be a first step. 


While common sense would indicate that 
certain principles should be accepted before 
laying out or carrying on any program, 


nevertheless practice in curriculum making 
reveals very little being done in this 
respect. Hundreds of programs have been 
conducted without a conscious attempt 
to set forth the principles which should 
guide in determining the program. It is 
significant for the future of curriculum 
making in the public schools that those in 
charge of these programs in our more 
progressive cities are finding it necessary 
to determine beforehand the principles 
which shall guide the administration of the 
program. This principle is certainly in 
harmony with sound administration. 

2. Curriculum making should be con- 
tinuous; it can’ never be completed. This 
principle would also appear obvious. It 
is, however, in direct contrast to the history 
of curriculum making in this country. 
While students of the subject the last few 
years have been urging that work on the 
curriculum should be continuous, yet the 
practice has not conformed as a general 
thing. It is significant that in those 
systems where careful attention has been 
devoted to a study of the curriculum, 
administrative provision has been made to 
make the program continuous. This 
certainly is more significant than merely 
urging that the principle of continuous 
revision is sound. 

3. The direct responsibility for the cur- 
riculum program should be fixed in some one 
individual specially competent for the partic- 
ular job. In recognition of the truth 
of this principle, progressive schools are 
creating a position known as Director of 
the Curriculum. 


It is further significant that our progres- 
sive systems have recognized the necessity 
of the provision that direct responsibility 
for the curriculum shall be fixed ina partic- 
ular officer, whose recognized duty it will 
be to initiate, plan and appraise the cur- 
riculum work. 


4. If an efficient job ts to be done, a way 
must be found to free those working on the 
curriculum from a multiplicity of other 
duties. 


To do real curriculum work demands the 
best thought and effort. Such cannot be 
given if sought at the conclusion of the 
regular duties of the day. It is hopeful, 
indeed when administrators and boards 
of education are recognizing the truth of 
this principle and are making provision in 
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money and personnel to relieve, at least in 
part, those working on the curriculum 
during the intensive period of revision. 

5. Those working on the curriculum 
should be definitely trained in the principles 
of curriculum construction. — 

Just a few years ago, the principle was 
accepted that all connected with the school 
system should do work on the curriculum. 
As a result hundreds of tota!ly untrained 
individuals were set at the task of curric- 
ulum revision. The results were not 
altogether wholesome. It is significant 
that our progressive systems are definitely 
making provision to train the workers in 
the technique of curriculum making. Such 
training if adequately given should result 
in a much improved output. 

6. Curriculum makers should be selected 
because of their particular fitness for a 
particular job. As far as possible objective 
standards should be employed. 

Formerly curriculum workers in a given 
system were chosen chiefly because of their 
availability or because of the necessity 
of having all schools in the system repre- 
sented. Today, curriculum makers in our 


school systems are recognizing that the 
workers must be chosen first because of 


their particular fitness for the task. More 
and more, use is being made of objective 
standards to determine fitness. 


7. The relation of books and supplies to 
the curriculum ts that they should serve as aids 
in interpreting the curriculum, 

The position is the reverse of what has 
been. Formerly courses of study were 
built about books and supplies, and hence 
the books and the supplies determined 
the teaching in a unit. It is significant 
that today both books and supplies are 
being selected because of their peculiar 
fitness and adaptability to the work 
outlined. This policy of our progressive 
systems should become universal in all 
school systems. 

8. Provision should be made for a cur- 
riculum library containing all materials 
dealing with curriculum making which will 
be useful to those working on the curriculum. 

That the importance of curriculum 
making is being recognized is to be found 
in the provision made to provide library 
materials for those working on the cur- 
riculum. It is recognized that subjective 
judgment and personal opinion are inade- 


quate in determining what the curriculum 
should be. 


9. Controlled experimental studies which 
have for their object the scientific determina- 
tion of elements in the curriculum should be 
constantly carried on by every school system. 


This principle is most significant, and 
marks a definite advance. It has been 
urged that public schools by their very 
nature are unable to do experimental 
work. The best answer is that it is now 
being done in the progressive schools. It 
is another step in line with the policy of 
determining objectively what the curricu- 
lum should be. 


10. A program of curriculum making 
should include restatement of aims, revision 
of the program of studies and time allotment, 
revision of content, selection of books and 
supplies, and use of objective instruments 
to measure results. 


In contrast with the haphazard methods 
of the past, our school systems which have 
made a definite study of the problem are in 
almost unanimous agreement regarding 
the issues which must be tackled in a 
program of curriculum making. The pro- 
gram followed by those systems might well 
be the pattern for programs generally. 


11. A given course of study should be 
composed of the following elements: aims and 
objectives, methods of procedure, suggested 
activities, probable outcome, list of books 
and supplies, type lessons, work divided 
according to the promotion periods of the 
system, and bibliographies. 

In like manner with the principle stated 
above, there is agreement among our pro- 
gressive schools as to the chief elements 
which should be in a course of study. 
Formerly, courses were of all types and 
there was no agreement as to what they 
should contain. It is significant that 
common elements are being included in the 
make-up of the courses in our progressive 
systems. 

12. Appraisal programs which have for 
their object the definite determination of the 
value of curriculum revision should be 
formulated and carried on. 

Such programs have previously been 
unknown. Recognition of another advance 
step in scientific curriculum making is to 
be found in the necessity felt by those sys- 
tems which have most carefully planned 
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their programs in providing for a definite 
appraisal of the work to be done. 


All of the problems of curriculum making 
are by no means solved. A study of the 
development of curriculum making, to- 
gether with present practices which prevail 
in Our more progressive systems must 
indicate that progress is being made. 
Curriculum making is now being recognized 
as an integral function of the school. The 
administrative procedures in conducting 
such work play a large part in the type of 
work which is done. It is hoped that this 
study will result in more definite attention 
to this phase of the work. 


It is the belief of the writer that if the 
principles set forth in this study are care- 
fuliy and intelligently followed in the 
organization and administration of curric- 
ulum programs very efficient results will be 
secured. Itis urged, however, that if condi- 
tions are not such in a given community as 
would permit the acceptance and practice 
of the principles presented it would prob- 
ably be wise for such a community to defer 
the establishment of a detailed curriculum 
program. Conditions should be such as 
will make possible the use of the best 
practices in all programs which are insti- 
tuted. When such is not the case, wise 
administration would suggest deferring 
the program until a more favorable time. 





JUNIOR RED CROSS PROJECTS 


The Louisville Public schools have partic- 
ipated this year in the National Junior Red 
Cross project of making Christmas menu 
covers to add a festive touch to the holiday 
dinner of the sailors and marines on board 
fleets. More than 2,000 covers were made 
in the art departments for the Aircraft 
Carriers Saratoga and Langley of the 
Atlantic Fleet. Some of the schools also 
made Thanksgiving covers for these vessels. 


INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT 
C. M. DANNELLY, KENTUCKY 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


The inauguration of President Clarence 
M. Dannelly of Kentucky Wesleyan 
College is announced for Friday, January 3, 
1930. The inauguration ceremonies will 
consist of morning and afternoon sessions, 
with the principal address of the day 
delivered by Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Dean 
of the Divinity School and Sterling Profes- 
sor of Religious Education, Yale Univer- 
sity. The subject of his address will be 
“The Objectives of the Christian College.” 


Honorable J. T. Metcalf, President of 
the Board of Managers of Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, will preside. Dr. J. W. 
Johnson of Louisville, President of the 
Joint Board of Education will deliver the 
charge to the new president, who will speak 
on ‘The Place of the Denominational 
College in Higher Education.” 


Bishop Horace M. DuBose, presiding 
over the Louisville Conference, is scheduled 
to offer the opening prayer; and Bishop 
U. V. W. Darlington, presiding over the 
Kentucky Conference, is scheduled to offer 
the closing prayer. 


Greetings from state institutions in 
Kentucky will be extended by President 
Frank L. McVey of the University of Ken- 
tucky; from church institutions in Ken- 
tucky by President Charles J. Turck of 
Centre College; and from colleges of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, by 
President Guy E. Snavely of Birmingham- 
Southern College. 


Invitations are being issued to three 
hundred colleges located largely in the 
South and Middle West. Official delegates 
will be entertained at a luncheon in the 
college dining hall. 


President Dannelly is a graduate of the 
State Normal School, Troy, Alabama, holds 
the A.B. Degree from Birmingham-Sou- 
thern College and the M.A. Degree from 
George Peabody College for Teachers. He 
has completed the work in residence at Yale 
University for the Pu.D. degree, his special 
field being religious education. 


PLAYS, Hz 


Rosche &Co.,351 W.W Mad. St., 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 
FOR 1929-1930 


The following list indicates pledges of 
enrollment in the Association on 100% 
basis for the year 1929-1930, received by 
the Secretary at the time of going to press 
with the January issue of KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. On receipt of pledges 
official membership enrollment forms are 
mailed to all school executives pledging 
enrollment. When membership dues are 
received for those pledged, certificates of 
membership will be forwarded and the 
names of all schools thus enrolled trans- 
ferred to HONOR ROLL, published in the 
JournaL. An attractive honor certificate 
will also be mailed to all schools that have 
actually enrolled 100%. Superintendents 
of city and county schools, presidents of 
universities and normal schools and prin- 
cipals of graded and high schools are 
urged to send pledges of enrollment for 
their faculties. The total enrollment in 
the Association last year was 13,014. Our 
goal this year is 14,000. May we count 
on you? 


County Superintendent 


R. W. Kincaid 

Ora L. Roby 

D. H. Norris 
Breckinridge...................Marshall Norton 
W. M. Totty 

Jakie Howard 

Iva Z. Anderson 

...L. C. Caldwell 

Harry F. Monahon 

0" [OSES SR Peers aay or ersae ees .V. W. Wallis 
Crittenden Fred McDowell 
Christian H. W. Peters 
SORMEMSENS SC crcleae nas bia aaa ee J. W. Reiley 
Caldwell Robert E. Traylor 
W. H. Sasser 

Farris McGlone 

Clyde D. Lester 

.Clay Tharp 

Baxter Bledsoe 

Ewing Wilson 

DRM oe ces hid iilk ec nee arian wots J. W. Snyder 
Edmonson Gertie M. Lindsey 
Elliott. . sc awcbcvesviewic ses MiBe, MOINS EE. Goneene 
D. Dunn 

Franklin Pea re Sere errs N. J. Parsons 
a vgvks Well 

..Mrs. Joe Smith 

Orie P. Gruelle 

, W. S. Clarke 
Henderson...........+..++.++.+++.N. O, Kimbler 
T. M. Lewis 

..J. A. Payne 


County Superintendent 
Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 


Orville J. Stivers 
H. C. Burnette 
W. W. Evans 


R. N. Beauchamp 
Arlie Boggs 
Anna L, Bertram 


ONO ios Skewb Ha a WS Soe eeae S. B. ‘Godbey 
SERON,  K Naina sinckwre pa sese meee L. B. Hammack 
Herman L. Williams 
Lucile D. Sharp 

G. H. Turnipseed 

. C. Hughes 

Lelia Jane Harris 
Roy O. Chumbler 
L. H. Powell 
MORAN 25. 8eo ass nis 5 winine ea asec J. L. Harmon 
LOLS RO irene Serge aes J. W. Dillehay 
McCracken kw H. Gentry 
LB ge ve 

CLD Sc aR ee er ope ee re Rr “J.W . Selph 
Mrs. Clara A. Chapman 

O.4:; Shultz 

A. J. Creech 

L. E. Meece 

M. C. Napier 

Ray N. Dryden 

John L. Story 

E. J. Paxton 


G. Louis Hume 

Carrie Eble 

PED ois ose Knee ee J. F. McWhorter 
f G. McCoy 


Marshall 


NPRM Bice os ois os peewee wees J. B. Hardeman 
LC iTe CC Ee aaa et PRES ee ee Re J. M. McVey 


Cities and Grades Superintendents 


Paris City Schools Lee Aegean 
Olive Hill School W. Qualls 
Catlettsburg City Schools.......... 7 T. Miracle 
Owenton City Schools Henry A. Adams 
Sturgis City Schools Fred Shultz 
Harlan City Schools Paul Meek 
Benham School ap A. Dotson 
Williamsburg City Schools. . 

Eubank Graded School 

Barbourville City Schools. . Meredith G. Carpenter 
Maysville City Schools John Shaw 
Ferguson Graded School V. D. Roberts 
Campbellsville College W.F-. Jones, Pres. 
Stearns Graded Sc E. M. Williams 
Mt. Sterling City Schools H. A. Babb 
Newport City Schools..............A. D. Owens 
Russellville City Schools............ C. T. Cannon 
Henderson City Schools C. E. Dudley 
Somerset City Schools P. H. Hopkins 
Covington City Schools Glenn O. Swing 
Carrollton City Schools Paul Bailey Boyd 
Pineville City Schools W. M. Wilson 
Winchester City Schools 
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Cities and Grades Superintendents 


Ashland Public Schools.............. J. D. Falls 
Paducah City Schools L. J. Hanifan 
Madisonville City Schools Harper Gatton 
Richmond City Schools W. F. O’Donnell 
Clinton County High School E. H. Ashbrook 
Frankfort City Schools............. J. W. Ireland 


E. E. Tartar 

Caneyville High School Stephen S. Wilson 
Hadley High School H. L. Perkins 
Owingsville Public Schools 
Hodgenville School 
Livermore Schools 
West Point School 
Ft. Thomas City Schools 
Campbellsville City Schools 
Anchorage Schools 
Berea Public Schools 
Hazard City Schools 
Augusta Public Schools 
Gleneyrie 
Heidelberg Graded and High School.. 
Hardin Graded School 
— Graded and High 

l 


Davis S. Fields 

D. W. Bridges 

N. E. Helderman 
A. B. Crawford 
Bruce Trimble 

R. T. Whittinghill 
Neal A. Ranson 
A. B. Clayton 

.S. B. Taylor 
Junius Lewis 


L. J. McGinley 
Little Rock County High School. ...B. M. Roberts 
Pleasureville Consolidated High 
ROHOO Mere o ssesia 5 6 sre Gare ete J. B. Williams 
Franklin City Schools W. L. Matthews 
Princeton City Schools Everett Howton 
St. Frances Academy Sister Rose Mary 
Moreland Graded and High School. Wm. F. Russell 
Vanceburg Schools A. W. Glasgow 
Cave City Graded and High School.. .D. P. Curry 
Burning Springs School Floyd Wagers 
Wilhamstown School............5 6.6. 66.. J. W. Prewitt 
Glendale High School.............. J. M. F. Hays 
Greenville City Schools C. H. Jaggers 
Burkesville Graded and High School... .Leon Cook 
Lawrenceburg City Schools Chas. O. Ryan 
Grahn Graded and High School . Kiser 
Bardstown Public Schools... . /W. F. Hibbs 
Uniontown Public Schools.... -O. W. Harkins 
Nazareth Junior College. . Sister Mary Ignatius 
Falmouth Public Schools. . .C. W. Collins 
Soldier Graded and High School. . Claude M. Hood 


Superintendents 


Kenneth R. Patterson 
. Martin 
mpbell 


Cities and Grades 

Mayfield City Schools 
Elizabethtown City Schools 
Corbin City School 

Fulton City Schools yers 
Prestonsburg High School Edwin G. Jesse 
Owensboro City Schools.............. J. L. Foust 
Fredonia Public School D. C. Spickard 
LaGrange School H. R. Kirk 
Ghent Graded School i 
Hopkinsville City Schools Arkley Wright 
Irvington Graded and High School 3 i 
Cynthiana City Schools 

Cadiz Schools 

Shelbyville High School 

Danville City Schools 

Walton Graded School.................8-5. 
Beechwood Graded School, 

Covington Eric M. Martin 
Bowling Green City Schools T. C. Cherry 
Harlan City Schools 
Flat Rock Grade School... ........ J. W. Gilreath 
Livingston County High 

ONO she crisin si cesdcce s aeiels J. Preston Er named 
Orangeburg School Murphy 
Cloverport Public Schools G. L. Tiller 
Flemingsburg Public Schools ZG j 
Calhoun Public Schools John R. Cooper 
Middlesboro City Schools.......... J. W. Bradner 
Jackson City Schools P. H. Neblett 


St. Xavier High 

Brother Edmund, C. F. X. 
Stanford Public Schools.......... J. T. Emory, Jr. 
Ludlow Gity Schools.................L. Lb. Carter 
Burgin Public Schools..............W. M. Wesley 
St. Ann’s School Sister Mary Carmel 
Springfield City Schools...........W. H. Fraysure 
University High School, Lexington....M. E. Ligon 
Versailles City Schools Paul Garrett 
Smithfield Schools W. T. Edwards 
Millstone Graded School Homer Craft 
Florence Graded and High School....A. M. Yealey 
Mill Springs School G. T. Catron 
Providence City Schools........ ’. H. Sugg 
Scottsville High School............. N. D. Bryant 


L. C. Bosley 
.C. S. Acta 





One Hundred Per Cent Schools 


HONOR ROLL 


Membership dues have been received for one hundred per cent of the teachersemployed in the following 
schools, representing county, city and graded systems: 
All schools remitting membership dues for one hundred per cent of the teachers employ ed will be 


published in the JouRNAL each month under the caption, 


“One Hundred Per Cent Schools.’’ An attractive 


certificate issued by the Association will be mailed to all who enroll their teachers on one hundred per cent 


basis. 
. to the Secretary’s office the annual dues. 


County Superintendent 
MOtraCa Er cfey cr etn da aloe ae Ar cele S. B. Godbey 
Cumberland Ewing Wilson 
W. M. Totty 

G. Louis Hume 


Superintendents and principals are urged to redeem pledges as soon as convenient by forwarding 


Superintendent 
V. W. Wallis 


County 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
“How to Stage an 
Carnival” 
“Sideshows”’ 50 new stunts 
“What and How of Am. Circus” 
“Sorepaw and Fells In. Circus” 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival”. 
Pay after your Carnival is over. 
Catalog Free. Unused Merchandise Returnable 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Ia. 


Indoor 
0. 














Superintendent 
Orie P. Gruelle 
ATU Cae ee eeereeey Soma o: J. H. Shely 

Harry F. Monahon 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
. O. Kimbler 


County 


C. H. Gentry 

Clyde D. Lester 

sere H. C. Burnette 
IPRWIEGS Sc css ake wap aweks esa oaee J. W. Snyder 
Le ne ee Anna L. Bertram 
EERE re LI tony atric. kee wee D. Y. Dunn 
Caldwell Robert E. Traylor 
ROETISSEMD Coe re tee, he he ir stafers eine MEAT J. W. Reiley 
MEAD sire re oes pce Lelia J. Harris 


Cities and Grade Schools 
Brooksville Public Schools 
Corbin City Schools 
Corydon Public 


Superintendent 


Garrett R. Harrod 
G. W. Campbell 


Captain Chas. H. Hardesty 
Frankfort City Schools............. J. W. Ireland 
Mt. Sterling City Schools . A. 
Morganfield City Schools ano 
Ashland City Schools........ 2.26.00 J. D. Falls 
Prestonsburg Public Schools Ishmael Triplett 
Morton Junior High School, 
i N. Isabel Schmidt 
Burnside Graded School Walter F. Coop 
Ferguson Graded School, 
. D. Roberts 
Emmet Field School, 
Louisville 
Isaac Shelby School, 
Louisville.................Mary E. McClure 
Henry Clay School, 
Louisville 
Beechmont School, 
Louisville 
George R. Clark School, 
Louisville 
George D. Prentice School, 
Louisville 
Monsarrat School, Louisville 
Southern Junior High School, 
Louisville Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Western Junior High School, 
Louisville 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 
Louisville 
Parkland School, Louisville 
Salisbury School, Louisville 


Nora Wellenvoss 


Marian Curry 


Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Mrs. Anna Krieger 


Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Robert B. Clem 


Gertrude Kohnhorst 


Lizzie C. Anstatt 
Anna M. —— 
R. J. Bell 


Cities and Grade Schools 
Highland Junior High School, 

Louisville 
James Russell Lowell School, 

LO ares eee are Ada G. Bache 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville........ Nora Kelley 
Emerson School, Louisville W. F. Coslow 
Gavin H. Cochran School, Louisville. .Lucy Spurgin 
George W. Morris School, Louisville 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville... 
Wm. R. Belknap School, 

Louisville 
Childrens’ Free Hospital Class, 

Louisville 
Oakdale School, Louisville 
Emma Dolfinger School, 

Louisville Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
John Marshall School, Louisville Amy J. Bligh 
Theodore Roosevelt School, 

Louisville 
George Washington School, 

Louisville 
John H. Heywood School, 

Louisville Elma Kohnhorst 
Owensboro City Schools.............. J. L. Foust 
Memorial Consolidated High School, 

Hardyville 
Somerset City Schools............. P. H. Hopkins 
Clinton County High School, 

Albany E. H. Ashbrook 
Harlan City Schools Paul Meeks 
West Point Public Schools Davis S. Fields 
Middlesboro City Schools.......... J. W. Bradner 
Irvington Graded and High School.....G. S. Ditto 
Hodgenville Graded and High School,Fred E Conn. 
Margaret Merker School, 

SUDINGWAN ES pect. ck oe oo ciao Mamie Drewry 
Hardin Graded and High School Junius Lewis 
Stephen Foster School, Louisville. ...Evelyn Wells 
Shawnee Junior High "School, 

BODIE MINE ace cas hic. Sa oe Nata Lee Woodruff 
Glendale Public Schools............ J. M. F. Hays 


Superintendent 


Eva T. Mason 


. Anne Grunder 
Adelaide Seekamp 


Mrs. Frances Gates 
Minne L. Burks 


Blanche Lindley 


Verna A. Phillips 





EDUCATION’S GOAL 


Character education—moral training for 
citizenship—is the ultimate goal of all 
educational endeavor. In this new age of 
humanism, in this day of functional educa- 
tion as contrasted with the older ideal of 
“discipline,” the whole emphasis is upon 
the dynamic characteristic of students as 
manifested in organic relations with life. 


Our schools must provide practice in 
self-control, opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, initiative and individual responsi- 
bility and an occasion for perfecting all 
those personal qualities that go to make up 
personality and character. The develop- 
ment of human nature must be insured. 
— George W. Rosenlof. 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 
FOR 1929-1930 


The following list indicates pledges of 
‘enrollment in the Association on 100% 
basis for the year 1929-1930, received by 
the Secretary at the time of going to press 
with the January issue of KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. On receipt of pledges 
official membership enrollment forms are 
mailed to all school executives pledging 
enrollment. When membership dues are 
received for those pledged, certificates of 
membership will be forwarded and the 
names of all schools thus enrolled trans- 
ferred to HONOR ROLL, published in the 
JourRNAL. An attractive honor certificate 
will also be mailed to all schools that have 
actually enrolled 100%. Superintendents 
of city and county schools, presidents of 
universities and normal schools and prin- 
cipals of graded and high schools are 
urged to send pledges of enrollment for 
their faculties. The total enrollment in 
the Association last year was 13,014. Our 
goal this year is 14,000. May we count 
on you? 


Superintendent 


Noah Loy 
PRMREEIO p55 do ask wb hak deans auaeee J. B. Shely 


County 


W. M. Totty 
Jakie Howard 

Iva Z. Anderson 
L. C. Caldwell 
Harry F. Monahon 


Fred McDowell 

Christian H. W. Peters 

SEM ise neh ms cone aaeatwe J. W. Reiley 

Caldwell Robert E. Traylor 

W. H. Sasser 

Farris McGlone 

Clyde D. Lester 

Clay Tharp 

Baxter Bledsoe 

Ewing: Wilson 

IRRO MO oS cu ae oa wise hance wee J. W. Snyder 

Edmonson Gertie M. Lindsey 
Elliott 

Fayette 

Franklin 


N. ¥ Parsons 
MER se ics hil a thas hiewih Sareea Mecca J. R. Wall 


Mrs. Joe Smith 
Orie P. Gruelle 
W. S. Clarke 
N. O. Kimbler 
T. M. Lewis 
[2 SS ONS SREP REESE eR re J. A. Payne 


Gallatin 


Henderson 


Superintendent 


Orville J. Stivers 

H. C. Burnette 

. W. Evans 

H. H. Taylor 

Ruth R. Roark 

R. N. Beauchamp 

Arlie Boggs 

Anna L. Bertram 

N. G. Martin 

EAPMIOS 6% sian as oSGoec seas sesmene J. R. Wilson 
LI CO  e ean s Se een S. B. Godbey 
APRN nois ioe han usne newer L. B. Hammack 
Herman L. Williams 
Lucile D. Sharp 

G. H. Turnipseed 
M. C. Hughes 

Lelia Jane Harris 
Roy O. Chumbler 
L. H. Powell 

PVIEA NANA. 5: ci0G hoc aw o's Siac wins Sie Sea J. L. Harmon 
BVAGIEORRIN Ss fo <0 3c 55:51 nis hus) sia 9 ers epee J. W. Dillehay 
McCracken Clarence H. Gentry 
W. T. McClain 

IMGMOND cori an cadscuyinxtoeaaeeswena J. W. Selph 
Owen Mrs. Clara A. Chapman 
O. L. Shultz 

A. J. Creech 


Marshall 


Ray N. Dryden 

John L. Story 

E. J. Paxton 

A. M. Shelton 

Spencer G. Louis Hume 
Union Carrie Eble 
WV RMU DAIOR S556. .si0:5 wie rstaeid «oe aves J. F. McWhorter 
G. R. McCoy 
T. W. Johnson 
Woodford Jas. B. Heird 
CNS Se AOE arr ee J. B. Hardeman 
BOUTON: o2 eo rane eee sense J. M. McVey 


Webster 


Cities and Grades Superintendents 


Paris City Schools Lee Kirkpatrick 
Olive Hill School D. W. Qualls 
Catlettsburg City Schools.......... J. T. Miracle 
Owenton City Schools Henry A. Adams 
Sturgis City Schools Fred Shultz 
Harlan City Schools Paul Meek 
Benham School John A. Dotson 
Williamsburg City Schools E. T. Mackey 
Eubank Graded School H. N. Shouse 
Barbourville City Schools. .Meredith G. Carpenter 
Maysville City Schools John Shaw 
Ferguson Graded School V. D. Roberts 
Campbellsville College W. F. Jones, Pres. 
Stearns Graded School E. M. Williams 
Mt. Sterling City Schools 

Newport City Schools..............4 A. D. Owens 
Russellville City Schools C. T. Cannon 
Henderson City Schools 
Somerset City Schools 
Covington City Schools 
Carrollton City Schools 
Pineville City Schools 
Winchester City Schools 


P. H. Hopkins 
Glenn O. Swing 
Paul Bailey Boyd 
W. M. Wilson 

E. F. Birckhead 





_ 


Cities a 
Ashlan 
Paduce 
Madiso 
Richm¢ 
Clinton 
Frankf 
Beaver 
Caney\ 
Hadley 
Owings 
Hodger 
Liverm 
West P 
Ft. Th 
Campb 
Anchor 
Berea | 
Hazard 
August 
Gleney! 
Heidelt 
Hardin 
Earling 

Scl 


Little I 
Pleasur 

Scl 
Frankli 
Princet 
St. Fras 
Morelai 
Vanceb 
Cave C 
Burning 
William 
Glenda] 
Greenvi 
Burkes 
Lawren: 
Grahn ( 
Bardsto 
Unionte 
Nazaret 
Falmou 
Soldier | 
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Cities and Grades Superintendents 
Ashland Public Schools.............. J. D. Falls 
Paducah City Schools L. J. Hanifan 
Madisonville City Schools Harper Gatton 
Richmond City Schools W. F. O’Donnell 
Clinton County High School E. H. Ashbrook 
Frankfort City Schools............. J. W. Ireland 
Beaver Dam E. E. Tartar 
Caneyville High School Stephen S. Wilson 
Hadley High School H. L. Perkins 
Qwingsville Public Schools 
Hodgenville School ay Se 
Livermore Schools D. J. Miller 
West Point School Davis S. Fields 
Ft. Thomas City Schools D. W. Bridges 
Campbellsville City Schools......N. E. Helderman 
Anchorage Schools A. B. Crawford 
Berea Public Schools Bruce Trimble 
Hazard City Schools R. T. Whittinghill 
Augusta Public Schools Neal A. Ranson 
Gleneyrie A. B. Clayton 
Heidelberg Graded and High School...S. B. Taylor 
Hardin Graded School Junius Lewis 
Earlington Graded and High 

Sc L. J. McGinley 


Little Rock County High School....B. M. Roberts 
Pleasureville Consolidated High 

PMCHOOM ae Suess cic als nt Oo sab ot sees J. B. Williams 
Franklin City Schools W. L. Matthews 
Princeton City Schools Everett Howton 
St. Frances Academy Sister Rose Mary 
Moreland Graded and High School. Wm. F. Russell 
Vanceburg Schools A. W. Glasgow 
Cave City Graded and High School.. .D. P. Curry 
Burning Springs School Floyd Wagers 
Williamstown School............... J. W. Prewitt 
Glendale High School.............. J. M. F. Hays 
Greenville City Schools C. H. Jaggers 
Burkesville Graded and High School... .Leon Cook 
Lawrenceburg City Schools Chas. O. Ryan 
Grahn Graded and High School........O. L. Kiser 
Bardstown Public Schools............W. F. Hibbs 
Uniontown Public Schools..........O. W. Harkins 
Nazareth Junior College... ...Sister Mary Ignatius 
Falmouth Public Schools............C. W. Collins 
Soldier Graded and High School. . Claude M. Hood 


Cities and Grades Superintendents 
Mayfield City Schools Kenneth R. Patterson 
Elizabethtown City Schools Cs 

Corbin City School 

Fulton City Schools 

Prestonsburg High School Edwin G. Jesse 
Owensboro City Schools.............. J. L. Foust 
Fredonia Public School D. C. Spickard 
LaGrange School H. R. Kirk 
Ghent Graded School 

Hopkinsville City Schools Arkley Wright 
Irvington Graded and High School G. S. Ditto 
Cynthiana City Schools 

Cadiz Schools 

Shelbyville High School..........A. L. Thomasson 
Danville City Schools L. C. Bosley 
Walton’ Graded'School....................C. S. Acra 
Beechwood Graded School, 

Covington Eric M. Martin 
Bowling Green City Schools T. C. Cherry 
Harlan City 
Flat Rock Grade School........... J. W. Gilreath 
Livingston County High 

WG HOON pease sin ovr otok seis J. Preston Dabney 
Orangeburg School E. R. Murphy 
Cloverport Public Schools.............G. L. Tiller 
Flemingsburg Public Schools R. G. Huey 
Calhoun Public Schools John R. Cooper 
Middlesboro City Schools.......... J. W. Bradner 
Jackson City Schools P. H. Neblett 
St. Xavier High 


Stanford Public Schools.......... Jck 

Ludlow. City Schools............- 

Burgin Public Schools....... 

St. Ann’s School 

Springfield City Schools...........W. H. Fraysure 
University High School, Lexington....M. E. Ligon 
Versailles City Schools Paul Garrett 
Smithfield Schools 

Millstone Graded School 

Florence Graded and High School....A. M. Yealey 
Mill Springs School G. T. Catron 
Providence City Schools W. H. Sugg 
Scottsville High School............. N. D. Bryant 





One Hundred Per Cent Schools 


HONOR ROLL 


Membership dues have been received for one hundred per cent of the teachersemployed in the following 
schools, representing county, city and graded systems: 

_All schools remitting membership dues for one hundred per cent of the teachers employed will be 
published in the JOURNAL each month under the caption, ‘“‘One Hundred Per Cent Schools.”” An attractive 
certificate issued by the Association will be mailed to all who enroll their teachers on one hundred per cent 
tasis. Superintendents and principals are urged to redeem pledges as soon as convenient by forwarding 


tothe Secretary’s office the annual dues. 


County Superintendent 
SiG Races s2) aa ayz sicce aera eto S. B. Godbey 
Cumberland Ewing Wilson 
W. M. Totty 

G. Louis Hume 


County Superintendent 
V. W. Wallis 
W. S. Clarke 


Roy Chumbler 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


“How to Stage an Indoor 
Carnival” $ 
“Sideshows”’ 50 new stunts..... 15 
“What and How of Am. Circus” .50 
“Sorepaw and Fells In. Circus”. .35 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival’. 1.00 
Pay after your Carnival is over. 
Catalog Free. Unused Merchandise Returnable 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box %, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Ia. 














County Superintendent 
0 ae ere Te Orie P. Gruelle 
eer rr oo” J. H. Shely 
ER ea sce eu eeivcaeecele Harry F. Monahon 
RMD Sas keh A Me seins paamenaey N. J. Parsons 
NR Cans oc hy mk easiese nese we N. O. Kimbler 
eS ae ee se Noah Loy 
i Or eer C. H. Gentry 
Cl Serer Clyde D. Lester 
Jessamine. ...............+...05- H. C. Burnette 
LS Re eT eer er ere re J. W. Snyder 
J OS SRR ere Anna L. Bertram 
Dees er: D. Y. Dunn 
COL) OS a ee are eres Robert E. Traylor 
SRM Cie Sis acta wk eas atin wee eae J. W. Reiley 
CN a eee eee Lelia J. Harris 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Brooksville Public Schools. ..... Garrett R. Harrod 
[Spree AGALY SCMOOIS. ..........050 G. W. Campbell 
Corydon Public 

MB rc Sou biee Captain Chas. H. Hardesty 
Feanidort City Schools............. J. W. Ireland 
Mt. Sterling City Schools............. H. A. Babb 
Morganfield City Schools.............. T. O. Hall 
OE C2 Se Co a ee J. D. Falls 
Prestonsburg Public Schools...... Ishmael Triplett 
Morton Junior High School, 

Le eee N. Isabel Schmidt 
Burnside Graded School.......... Walter F. Coop 
Ferguson Graded School, 

EM io ish ids eso 8 oN ais ots V. D. Roberts 
Emmet Field School, 

IRMRUEER SG o8 sis cinea eso oeuk Nora Wellenvoss 
Isaac Shelby School, 

SEVERE Says: sa Ss owe dee Mary E. McClure 
Henry Clay School, 

ERENCE SS 4a8 ou aw s siswisouw ene Marian Curry 
Beechmont School, 

Ce Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
George R. Clark School, 

RMSUEUE 54s wh oslo a nies seis Mrs. Anna Krieger 
George D. Prentice Sthool, 

ee Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Monsarrat School, Louisville. ..... Robert B. Clem 
Southern Junior High School, 

CO ee Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Western Junior High School, 

SEINE i iwc a enincs oe Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

SMNUMNE Sa cok s wise al armed Lizzie C. Anstatt 
Parkland School, Louisville........ Anna M. Bligh 
Salisbury School, Louisville............. R. J. Bell 





Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Highland Junior High School, 

BMTENNAES! Soho che rae aie ee Eva T. Mason 
James Russell Lowell School, 

SSRN AINE ec i. os eee ae Ada G. Bache 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville........ Nora Kelley 
Emerson School, Louisville.......... W. F. Coslow 


Gavin H. Cochran School, Louisville. . Lucy Spurgin 
George W. Morris School, Louisville............., 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville. ... Anne Grunder 
Wm. R. Belknap School, 


LO a eee Adelaide Seekamp 
Childrens’ Free Hospital Class, 

ESTE | ae ne Mrs. Frances Gates 
Oakdale School, Louisville........ Minne L. Burks 
Emma Dolfinger School, 

Lowisville....:.....+ Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 


John Marshall School, Louisville... .. Amy J. Bligh 
Theodore Roosevelt School, 


SRNVENE 6 ois ahs a's cs a0 e's ois Blanche Lindley 
George Washington School, 

IRIN DIN cco. ctste wis ws cian Verna A. Phillips 
John H. Heywood School, 

PORE aaa asih aie nies. a's Elma Kohnhorst 
Owensboro City Schools.............. J. L. Foust 
Memorial Consolidated High School, 

RTE NY RU go vow G5’ sina 65-05 we moe B. J. White 
Somerset City Schools............. P. H. Hopkins 
Clinton County High School, 

PNR cisco oe eo sare ss wanna E. H. Ashbrook 
Platian City SCNOOIS ... on ss casas ns Paul Meeks 
West Point Public Schools......... Davis S. Fields 
Middlesboro City Schools.......... J. W. Bradner 


Irvington Graded and High School... ..G. S. Ditto 
Hodgenville Graded and High School,Fred E Conn, 
Margaret Merker School, 

RINDI UREN score co's eco a Sas oe Mamie Drewry 
Hardin Graded and High School...... Junius Lewis 
Stephen Foster School, Louisville. ...Evelyn Wells 
Shawnee Junior High School, 

SP HIGWHEIOS ccc Games aan wien Yata Lee Woodruff 
Glendale Public Schools............ J. M. F. Hays 





EDUCATION’S GOAL 


Character education—moral training for 
citizenship—is the ultimate goal of all 
educational endeavor. In this new age of 
humanism, in this day of functional educa- 
tion as contrasted with the older ideal of 
“‘discipline,’’ the whole emphasis is upon 
the dynamic characteristic of students as 
manifested in organic relations with life. 

Our schools must provide practice in 
self-control, opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, initiative and individual responsi- 
bility and an occasion for perfecting all 
those personal qualities that go to make up 
personality and character. The develop- 


ment of human nature must be insured. 
— George W. Rosenlof. 
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